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NOTES 


Tus week Bristol—albeit once represented by Edmund 
Burke, whose discourses were more or less magnificently 
long—has had at least as much political oratory as is good 
for it. On Tuesday evening Mr. Goschen addressed a 
crowded and enthusiastic political meeting in the Colston 
Hall. He naturally devoted his remarks to Mr. Mor- 
ley’s speech of a fortnight ago at the same place, and 
dealt in his own masterful and masterly way with all 
that gentleman’s inventions, declining to announce before 
the Queen’s Speech the measures to be brought forward 


next session, and reminding his hearers that the length of 


time for which Ireland would continue under the operation 
of the Crimes Act must, perforce, depend upon the readi- 
ness of Nationalist Members of Parliament to assist the 
Government in maintaining law and order. He wound up 
his speech by a spirited vindication of his financial policy. 
Next evening the annual political banquets were held. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach dined with the Dolphin Society. The latter spoke 
strongly in favour of the formation of a National party, 
to be called the Unionists. Mr. Goschen, touching on 
this point, made some very sensible remarks. The move- 
ment, he said, must be the work of the rank and file 
not the leaders. Old prejudices were still smouldering. 
All that could be done was to go on pointing out the 
immense issues at stake, in the hope that people would 
learn to make all other questions secondary. 





Lorp Rosepery was the guest of the evening at the 
Anchor Banquet, and made a speech which would have no 
special points of interest if Lord Rosebery himself were 
not the interesting person he is. He began by grudging 
Lord Salisbury the praise of saving England from all san- 
guinary conflicts. When the Powers of Europe had been 
at peace throughout his tenure of office, it would have 
been madness, said Lord Rosebery, to attempt to plunge 
the country into a continental war. Granted ; but who 
knows how much Lord Salisbury has contributed to keep 
the Powers at peace? Turning to domestic affairs, Lord 
Rosebery sang his little song of triumph over the recent 
Parliamentary and municipal elections, attributing the suc- 
cess of his party to the efforts of the Liberal Unionists, who 
he said, were determined to sow that others might reap, 
and toil that others might profit. As for the contention that 
the elections were not won on Home Rule, his Lordship 
thought that of little moment. Home Rule, he asseverated, 
is but one plank of the platform ; and he there and then 
implicitly gave his assent to all the points in the latest 
Radical programme of ‘social reform’—including, be it 
noted, shorter Parliaments and disestablishment in Scot- 
land. He went on to describe the Unionist policy as a 


S! ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after 1st October. 
W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
Andrews, N.B. ‘ 
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policy of hatred all round; Unionists even hated one 
another. No wonder the Irish were sick of the Union, 
which was entitled to infinitely less reverence than any 
other measure on the Statute-Book. The Treaty of Union 
was no essential part of the Constitution ; which, of 


course, is literally true. But in that sense, what is ? 





Lorp Dersy’s speeches are always worth reading. At 
‘ochdale on Tuesday he discoursed on Free Trade with 
his usual calm, dispassionate logic. In co-operation he 
professes to see a wiser remedy than any other for the 
great and threatening evil of a chronic war between capi- 
tal and labour. On the whole the outlook is hopeful : 
competition is always with us, but the present revival in 
trade is not a passing burst; he sees no reason why it 
should not continue. He does not believe much in the 
Sugar Convention ; but, on the other hand, he looks for- 
ward to a decrease in the tea-duty and a general exten- 
sion of Free Trade. On the tea-duty question we join 
issue with his Lordship: not because we care very much 
whether the working man who neither drinks nor smokes 
is freed from imperial taxation or not; but because a lower 
duty would mean an increase in the consumption of tea, 
and among the working classes this would be a serious 
evil. Lord Derby also uttered some pregnant words on 
the still burning questions of over-population, the decrease 
of public burdens, and land transfer. For the last he pro- 
fesses no enthusiasm, but is full of doubting as to whether 
the owners of small holdings will be able to keep their 
own. Reserving his judgment, he wishes the experiment 
to have the fullest and the fairest trial. 





Sin James Cricnton Browne's defence of University 
representation at the dinner of the Edinburgh University 
Club in London on Wednesday lacked neither argument 
nor emphasis. Politics as a rule are avoided at such 
gatherings ; but Sir George Trevelyan’s recent shameless 
statement of his views provided an ample excuse for their 
introduction. It is the old theory ; but never did any one 
possessing claims to statesmanship state it so baldly, so 
nakedly, in a way so destitute of decent ‘ bunkum’ about 
‘rights of the People,’ ete., as the gentleman described as 
‘ ex-Chief Secretary for Ireland, ex-member for the Border 
Burghs, ex-Liberal Unionist, ex-everything but expecta- 
tions’! The theory is, that whenever an institution shows 
any symptoms of Conservative predilections, it must be 
either abolished or rendered politically impotent. It may 
be a good working theory for Gladstonians, but, as Sir 
James said, its application is ‘not politics but spite.” He 
made another good point when, departing from the purely 
political arguments in favour of University Representa- 
tion, he dwelt on the benefits that the Universities derive 
from the bond of union between graduates all over the 
country: who are thereby drawn together from time to 
time ; whose interest in their Alma Mater is in this way 
kept alive ; and who are thus made to feel something of 
a corporate unity otherwise a little wanting. 
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A creat Unionist demonstration took place at Ipswich 
on Tuesday, at which a number of addresses were pre- 
sented to Mr. Balfour, including several from the Liberal 
Unionists of Suffolk, who then for the first time took part 
The Irish 
Secretary, in his speech, went over little new ground. He 
devoted himself principally to a defence of his Irish policy: 
“an never be other than useful and even 


with the Conservatives in a political meeting. 


a course that 
necessary so long as that policy forms—or seems to form— 
the main theme of Mr. Gladstone’s attack. Mr. Balfour 
dealt first with the assertion that the Crimes Act inter- 
feres with combinations which would be legal in England. 
That implies that the National League is an innocent body, 
consistent in blameless combination ; so the speaker had 
no difficulty in showing that it is the very reverse, and 
that it would fall no less within the reach of the law of 
England. So, too, with the Plan of Campaign : a combina- 
tion, forced on the tenants, which has been productive of 
endless difficulty, endless hardship, and endless crime. 





Wuen he came to Mr. Gladstone’s sophistical treat- 
ment of boycotting and the punishment of land-grabbers 
the Irish Secretary reached a lofty height of indig- 
nant eloquence. He showed how well Lord Spencer 


and Sir George Trevelyan knew what boycotting meant ; 


and, granting Mr. Gladstone’s proposition that exclusive 
dealing is the right of every Englishman, he demanded 
‘who prevents it from being the right of every Irishman 
except the Nationalist members of Parliament and those 


whom they represent?’ The ‘strong but peaceful pres- 
sure’ which Mr. Gladstone spoke of as being put on ‘ land- 
grabbers’ means that they are shot or that their live stock 
is tortured to death. And such acts of ‘ strong but peace- 
ful pressure,’ said Mr. Balfour, amid loud cheers, ‘are the 
things we mean to put down by the Crimes Act.’ He next 
proceeded to prove by most interesting and instructive 
statistics the ‘ direct and immediate connection’ between 
and—not so-called remedial 


Not, he continued, that 


the diminution of crime 
measures—but Coercion Acts. 
coercion is the only instrument by which crime may be 
dealt with in Ireland. ‘What I say is that it is the im- 
mediate instrument, and that it is the instrument which is 
the necessary condition of the application of any other 
instrument.’ 
earnest—an almost passionate—peroration, in which the 
‘Saviour of Ireland’ (as they dubbed him that day) de- 
plored the degradation of public morality which has fol- 


The speech concluded with a singularly 


lowed Mr. Gladstone’s unhappy and unhallowed alliance 
with Mr. Parnell, and predicted that posterity would lay 


the guilt of it at the door not of the Government but of 


its opponents. 


Tue Prime Minister's speech at the Mansion House 
was satisfactory and reassuring. He congratulated his 
audience on the return of something like our old pro- 
sperity, and warned the representatives of capital and 
labour that when they engage in conflicts of the kind 
which we have recently seen so much of they are playing 


with edged tools, and may ultimately compass the ruin of 


our trade. The increase in prosperity has been shared 
by Ireland, and Lord Salisbury hoped that much of it 
might be attributed to the policy of the Government, 
which had restored confidence among all classes. ‘A bad 
time for creditors, said his Lordship, ‘is apt to be a bad 
time for credit.’ Foreign affairs were handled with the 
same cautious yet pleasing style. Africa is more interesting 
at present than Europe ; and Lord Salisbury (one is a little 


‘ZESTHETIC, GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic Address of 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachbuilder, 412 to 424 St. Vincent Street. 
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sorry to hear) hopes much from the congress on slavery 
which is about to meet at Brussels. No doubt it < marks 
a great advance in public opinion’ ; but we shall be sur 
prised if it does anything more than mark time, and to 
many its efficiency is about on a level with its sincerity and 
good faith. As to Egypt, the speaker recalled the events 
of the past year, and positively announced that the time 
has not yet arrived when we can with safety and with 
The ‘faction fight’ jn 
Crete is drawing to an end, and there is no other cause 


honour evacuate the country. 


of disturbance to the peace of Europe. In short, ‘the 
That 


st of the utterance: and it is excellent news so 


probabilities of peace are greater than they were.’ 
is the gi 


far as it goes. 

Tue decision of the English Government to permit its 
delegates to take part in the discussion of all the sub- 
jects put before the Maritime Conference will tend to give 
Hitherto our 
agents have been confined by orders from home to the 


the debates more length and importance. 
rule of the road and to lights and fog-signals. From the 
fact that this limitation has been withdrawn, we may 
take it that the Board of Trade does not expect to have 
anything very revolutionary sprung on it. The delegates 
are congratulating themselves on the progress they have 
When the 
Conference is over and the results are published, we shall 
that been. = At 
present it is not easy to disentangle it from the mere 


made with the question of lights and signals. 


be able to decide what progress has 


proposals and debates. On the whole the Conference is 
sticking to its last, though ‘impassioned addresses’ on 
the subject of side lights (such as are reported to have 


been delivered) do not sound like business. 


Tuere are two things to be noted about the meeting of 
the French Chambers. In the first place the threatened 
Boulangist demonstration has been—as most people ex- 
pected it would be—another fiasco. The General has done 
nothing, and to judge from his conduct of late will con- 
tinue to do nothing—except display a hopeful spirit and 
issue abusive manifestoes from safe quarters in Jersey. 
He has indeed disappeared for a moment, and there is a 
belief that he may be meditating some coup de thédtre. 
The French Ministry was plainly ready on Tuesday, and 
This the Boulan- 


gists know, and they have shown no inclination to give 


M. Coustans is the man to strike hard. 
him his chance. It must not be forgotten that the Parisian 
voters who have hitherto supported the General have 
been strictly orderly. The mob which forms the rank and 
file of revolutionary armies is not unanimous in his favour, 
and has, moreover, been taught the folly of resisting regular 
It is therefore im 

As for the con- 


sequences which any coup he may execute can have on 


troops by the events of the Commune. 
probable that there will be any disorder. 


the General's fortunes, we must wait to see. 


Tue second point to be remarked is the election of M. 
Floquet as provisional President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties—partly by the votes of the Boulangists themselves. 
There is a touch of absurdity in their support of the poli- 
tician who ran their leader through the throat. The signifi- 
cance of M. Floquet’s election lies in this—that he is a Radi 
cal. An attempt was made some time ago to put forward 
M. Léon Say, leader of the moderate Republicans, as can- 
didate: it was hoped that he would receive the votes of 
some at least of the Royalists. The Opportunists, how- 
ever, would have none of him, and have taken a Radical of 
the Radicals instead. No doubt can exist as to the mean- 
It is a sign that the Radicals, though 


somewhat diminished in numbers, will enjoy in the new 


ing of this choice. 
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Chamber all the authority they had in the old ; and that 
again means that there will be neither change nor im- 
provement in the conduct of Government affairs in France. 


Tue Portuguese have been taking measures in the 
country south of the Zambesi which should have the 
effect of bringing the questions of international boundaries 
and spheres of influence in that quarter to an issue. An 
expedition, under Lieutenant Cordon, has been exploring 
the Mashona plateau, and, while on the march, has been 
concluding treaties with native chiefs, and annexing to 
Portugal a large territory, enclosed between the Zambesi, 
its southern tributary the Sanyati, with its feeder the 
Umfilu, and the Manika and other districts which have 
already been more or less recognised or claimed as be- 
longing to the most Christian King. In this way an 
attempt has been made to cut off a ‘huge cantle’ of the 
region embraced in the charter of the British South 
Africa Company and placed under protection of our flag, 
and to shut out British enterprise from a long stretch of 
the Zambesi. 


Ir is the ‘old story’—two or three centuries old. 
When the treaty with Lo Benguela was made, placing his 
kingdom of Matabeleland and its appendages, including 
Mashonaland, within the sphere of British political and 
commercial influence, the Portuguese protested on the 
ground of old occupation and earlier treaties within the 
Mashona country. Obviously, if these claims are good 
they did not need to be strengthened by a new series 
of treaties ; while if they are groundless, as there is every 
reason to believe, there is no excuse for trespassing in a 
quarter which British explorers have already surveyed, 
and which has been formally included within the bounds 
of British influence. Mr. F. C. Selous, in company with 
other three English traders and travellers, traversed the 
district in dispute two years ago in all directions. No 
whisper had then been heard of the Portuguese or their 
claims. Mr. Baines had previously been over the ground, 
and the only other visitor who has professed knowledge of 
it is the German traveller Mauch, of whose routes Selous 
says he could make nothing: for ‘either he had never been 
over some of them, or the whole face of the country had 
changed since he was there.’ Mauch observed signs of 
ancient gold-workings, and conjectured that this was Ophir, 
whence Solomon drew his stores of precious metal—the 
true King Solomon’s Mines. Selous made similar dis- 
coveries. It was a land ‘ bound to be of great importance 
in the near future, for there is an alluvial gold-field of 
large extent and wonderful richness, backed by a country 
of great fertility and watered most plentifully.. On 
Mount Wedza, which he ascended, the compass would not 
work, as ‘the whole mountain is a mass of very rich iron- 
stone.’ This is the claim which the Portuguese wish to 
‘jump,’ on the unsupported assertion that they and not 
the Queen of Sheba’s people worked these deposits— 
about the year 1589! It isto be hoped that Lord Salisbury 
will let them know that their title is worth no more than 
Her Majesty of Sheba’s own. 


Tue Lightermen’s strike has come to an end with Lord 
Brassey's award in favour of their demand that one job 
should be reckoned a night’s work. The Master Lighter- 
men grin and bear it, but it is not likely they will put 
their trust again in Mansion House philanthropists and 
Radical peers. For, on the evidence, it seems that Lord 
Brassey has acted with little frankness and as little 
honesty. He has said ‘ yes’ and ‘no’ together ; he has 
qualified and explained ; he has tacked and turned with 
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palpable intent to catch the popular breeze. His September 
award, by his own admission, left the ‘ one-job-one-night’ 
question in abeyance : partly because he thought the men 
were very well off with the concessions they had gained; 
partly because he thought an understanding could be come 
to concerning it when the men had returned to work, and 
partly (no doubt) because he did not like the onus of 
settling a much vexed point. Now, with the convincing 
evidence of another strike that the demand is just, ‘I 
have no hesitation,’ says he,‘ in stating that I hold the 
masters to have bound themselves . . . that one job should 
constitute a night’s work’! This is like to be the un- 
kindest cut that has yet been dealt at the principle of out- 
side philanthropic arbitration between masters and men. 
We seem to be opening a ‘game of strikes,’ and it is an 
excellent thing, as a correspondent of The St. James's 
Gazelle (which has throughout been very sound in this 
business) declares, that ‘the officious outsider and the 
philanthropic arbitrator should be played out at the very 
beginning.’ 





Tue case of the Working Bakers of London is plainly 
different from that of the Lightermen. First, they have not 
had recourse to, though they have threatened, ‘ the final 
arbitrement’ of the strike, and then their demands are 
fairly reasonable. The condition of the bakers has for 
years been a hard one. To say nothing of the filthy cel- 
lars in which so many of them have to work (a matter which 
concerns the public even more than the Working Bakers), 
it is distinctly inhuman and dangerous that any set of men 
should be occupied, week in and week out, from fourteen 
to eighteen or even twenty hours a day, now in the heat of 
the bakehouse and now in the cold of the outer air. It is 
no doubt true (as certain master bakers have urged) that 
for some hours of the time (while the dough is rising) 
the men may rest; but little satisfactory repose can 
be got from a flour-sack near an oven. They claim 
that sixty hours a week (making an average of ten 
hours a day) are as much as a baker, with proper re- 
gard to his health, can accomplish, and the claim appears 
to us completely fair and reasonable ; at least, there is 
one well-known firm that has for years demanded less 
than sixty hours of its employees. Their stipulations con- 
cerning minimum wage and over-time do not seem ex- 
travagant, but they are between themselves and their 
masters—at present. If they gain them without a strike, 
it will be well ; only the loaf will probably rise in price, 
which will affect the bakers’ brethren and neighbours 
more than their masters and superiors. That they will 
gain them without a strike seems now extremely likely ; 
the masters have been yielding to the demands by the 
daily hundred, the tale on Wednesday having been made 
up by the Nevills. 
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THE SCOTS 


IS IT WISE? 


HE dispute between the Conservatives and the 
Liberal Unionists of Birmingham has taken 

an unfortunate course, and rests at this moment 
at a very unpromising point. It is not difficult to 
understand the quarrel—which, however, has been mis- 
represented hitherto in a somewhat ieportont parti- 
cular—and it may be explained briefly. ‘There was, as 
Mr. Chamberlain says, an agreement in 1886, that as 
long as it seemed necessary to maintain the union of 
the Unionists, neither party to the coalition would 
seek to disturb the other in the 
Parliamentary When the electoral 
of the one was greater, it was to be assisted by 
the other at all elections. An 
ment it was, perfectly fair, and thoroughly well under- 
At Birmingham the Liberal Unionists held 
The Conser- 


possession of its 
seats. strength 
excellent arrange- 


stood. 
five seats at the last general election. 


vatives do not seek to disturb them in any one of 


them now. But before the last general election two 
other seats were held by Gladstonians; and considering 
that the Conservatives form a very large and increasing 
number of the whole electorate of the town, they think 
they have a right to have them if they are to be got 
by assistance of their Liberal allies. Indeed, they 
assert that the arrangement made between the parties 
just before the 1886 election was to this effect :— 
‘The seats which had been held by Liberal Unionists 
should continue to be held by Liberal Unionists, and 
the seats which were opposed as being held by Glad- 
stonians should be opposed by the most likely candi- 
date to win. ‘That there was such an agreement is 
not denied by the Liberal Unionists. 
fact, however, the Chamberlain party now contend that 
they have a right to enter the lists for six seats—leav- 
ing the Conservatives with one; and that the Conser- 


As a matter of 


vatives are bound to assist them in holding a sixth seat, 
which they now possess by what the Conservatives say 
was a temporary and provisional concession. ‘lo this 
the Conservatives demur: holding by what they aver to 
be the original understanding, and supporting their 
claim by pointing to the general advance of Conserva- 
tism in the town, the deadine of Liberal Unionism, and 
its enormously disproportionate share of Parliamentary 
representation. Several meetings have been held to 
settle the dispute. Both parties have taken time to 
consider their position, and neither can be persuaded 
that it is in the wrong. In the end, it has been agreed 
—though by a very small majority of votes—that the 
whole question shall be referred for settlement to Lord 
Hartington and Lord Salisbury. 

This seems to us unfortunate ; and we should not be 
sorry to hear that the proposed referees had declined 
the task prepared for them, insisting that a local dis- 
pute of this kind, depending on particular incidents and 
considerations, should be settled where it originated. 
Birmingham ought to be able to supply three men at 
least whose position and character guarantee a wise, 
judicial, and independent treatment of the rival claims : 
or if not, there is the whole county of Warwickshire to 
seek them in. ‘The reference to Lord Hartington and 
Lord Salisbury brings the whole party on either side into 
the dispute ; and that does not appear desirable. It is all 
the less desirable because Mr. Chamberlain’s threatening 
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intimation—that if the Birmingham Conservatives do 
not give way the Liberal Unionists may be expected 
to go over to the Gladstonians—has aroused a great deal 
There js 
further consideration that in this case compromise is 
not merely difficult, it is all but impossible. The Con- 
the right of fighting the Glad- 
stonians for one more seat (with the help of the Liberal 


of angry attention on the other side already. 


servatives only claim 


Unionists) at the next general election or the next 
occasional vacancy ; and therefore it is hard to see how 
Were it a question of two 
As it is, the object of 
and though it has been sug- 
that 
certain municipal offices might be surrendered to the 


compromise can come in. 
seats the case would be altered. 
contention ts indivisible ; 
gested from the Chamberlain party, we believe, 
Conservatives if they would say no more about that sixth 
Parliamentary seat, it is unimaginable that men in the 
position of Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington should 
stoop to recommend a jobbing compromise on that low 
level. As to anyother form of compromise, the disputants 
It certainly 


seems, therefore, that the decision must go all for the 


have been able to discover none, apparently. 


one faction or all for the other ; and if so, what are we 
What we 


should naturally expect is a much deeper and more 


to expect when the verdict is pronounced ? 


widespread feeling of dissatisfaction amongst the poli- 
had 


been decided in the same way by personages less im- 


tical friends of the losing side than if the matter 


portant. It is perfectly useless to conceal, or en- 
deavour to conceal, that throughout the country there 
is an angry suspicion amongst Conservatives that. the 
Liberal Unionists ask too much for a support which 
and conscience. On 
Liberal that 
them at bye-elections in an 
Both will 
with a very particular attention for the award of Lord 
Lord 


and the 


vet is all matter of 
the other 


the Conservatives 


honesty 


hand, the Unionists believe 


assist 


incomplete and shabby way. now watch 


Salisbury and Hartington in the Birmingham 


dispute ; decision, whatever it may be, will 


strengthen these suspicions or these dissatisfactions 


not only in Birmingham but all over the country. 

‘These are good reasons, surely, for regretting that the 
quarrel was referred to the chiefs of the two parties, and 
for wishing they may decline the troublesome business 
of deciding on its merits. 


They 


‘To revise it 1s beyond their 
power. may say, of course, that the Liberal 
Unionists of Birmingham ought to assist their Con- 
servative brethren to gain another seat at the next 
election, though they keep no more for themselves than 
their but the arbitrators 
compel the individual Liberal voter to accept. that 
view of the matter and act upon it. Or the Con- 
servatives may be directed to abandon their 
sixth but may 
resolute than ever, after 


own original five ; cannot 


claims 


to a seat, some of them become 


more receiving such a com- 
mand from their own chief, to give no Liberal candi- 
that seat the their 


absolute politic: al ethics’ is not yet ; and thie 


date for benefit of votes. The 
reign of * 
infirmities of human nature must be reckoned with as 


We need 


not now go on to anticipate the fiercer contentions and 


long as they keep their present control of it. 


recriminations that will arise if the decision of the leaders 
does not appear to be faithfully carried out. By whom- 


soever delivered, that decision will not be faithfully 


carried out. 


No one can hope it, after observing all 
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that has already passed between the disputants, and the 
temper that prevails on either side: and this is another 
reason for wishing that the leaders of the Unionist party 
had not been called into the quarrel. 


PUGILISM IN EXCELSIS. 
JT has been often timesasserted—it has more than 
| once been demonstrated—that the practice of the 
Noble Art is an offence against the public peace, and 
that all such as are taken in the act thereof are punish- 
able by a term of seclusion (an opportunity of medita- 
tion, as one might say) in one or other of Her Majesty's 
That is, no doubt, the general opinion of 
Britain; but on the premises of the Pelican Club it 
has just been shown to be a polite and pleasing fiction, 
worthy at best of being harboured in the (so-called) mind 
of a member of the party of Peace-at-any-price, or of 


prisons. 


being cherished as a superstition by advanced Radical 
professors. In plain words, on Monday morning—at 
an hour when all good Radical professors and Peace- 
at-any-price persons are a-bed—Peter Jackson, the 
coloured boxer, met by appointment Jem Smith, de- 
scribed as the Champion of England, ‘ at the new pre- 
mises of the Pelican Club, in Gerrard Street, Soho. 
Their purpose was not to discuss the Home Rule Ques- 
tion, nor even to consider the matter of music-hall 
reform, but to box ten rounds for a thousand a-side ; 
and of these ten rounds they did actually achieve as 
manyas two. ‘That they did no more was owing not to 
the police but the ingenious Peter Jackson, who pre- 
sently convinced his adversary that there really was no 
reason for going on. Luck or genius—in these cases 
the terms are convertible—appears to have been with 
this artist almost from the first. Certain it is that in 
the second round he forced the fighting, got the ‘ cham- 
pion’ against the ropes, and there did pretty much as 
he liked with him for as long as he liked to do it ; after 
which, in a moment of peculiar inspiration, the effect 
of a great deal of ‘ tremendous punishment, the be- 
wildered ‘champion’ closed with the coloured person, 
back-heeled him contrary to the rules of art—* amid 
stentorian shouts of warning’ is the way it is put in 
The Daily Telegraph—aund thereby dished his backers, 
and lost the fight on a deliberate foul. The Pelicans— 
among whom ‘every class of society may be said to 
have been represented "—were equal to the occasion, 
and cheered the referee’s decision as it deserved. For, 
though ‘Smith lost his temper, and, ‘followed by his 
seconds, seemed * bent on continuing the fray, it was 
obvious that the negro artist was the better man; and 
the proud feeling appears to have burned in_ the 
bosom of everybody present that now or never was the 
time for the better man to win. And win he did. ‘1 
give the verdict’ to Jackson, ‘ emphatically declared” 
the referee; and the result, according to the Judicious 
Hooker of the D.7'. (whose noble English it is a delight 
to quote) is, that ‘at least one point may be deduced 
from the contest, which is that the ‘ Pelican Club is 
fully worthy of being entrusted with the latest revival of 
the “manly art.”’ These be brave words; but there 
is a good deal of truth in them. It had long been sus- 
pected that the ‘champion’ was an impostor; it was 
reserved for Jackson to show that he could neither 
fight nor keep his temper, though on occasion he could 
VOL. I. 
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play the modern ‘ pug’ to perfection, and fight as foul 
as the worst of them ; and that this was done when and 
where and in whose presence Jackson did it is certainly 
a good thing for the many that are interested in the 
future of English boxing. 

One point to note is that hoardings had been set up 
outside the club-house, that the windows overlooking 
the back of the establishment were ‘ thronged, and that 
the roof of the gymnasium in which the ring was 
pitched was manned by policemen ‘ to oppose encroach- 
ment on the part of the neighbours.” Another is that 
the stakes had been subscribed by all manner of 
celebrities. A third is that the audience was composed 
of actors, playwrights, guardsmen, ‘ negro comedians, 
stockbrokers, solicitors, musicians, racing men, govern- 
ment clerks, newspaper owners, country squires ; so 
that, as our prose Pindar remarks impressively, all were 
‘in faultless evening dress, and while ‘not even the 
smoke of a cigarette rose towards the electric giran- 
doles,’ the * attendance "undefiled by either ‘ oaths or 
coarse language’ was ‘positively saintlike in its de- 
meanour. If this means anything at all, it means 
that in London town are lots of men of light and 
leading who are so passionately in favour of a revival 
of the ring, as to be ready and willing to assist 
(‘in faultless evening dress’) at a breach of the peace, 
and make light of the consequences, penal or other, of 
their desire. So far these consequences have amounted 
to nothing more serious than three columns of learning, 
eloquence, description, and publicity in a popular news- 
paper ; and the inference is that pugilism has not ceased 
to be an English pastime, but is still interesting to many 
who are neither betting men nor brutes. Of course, it 
is true that Smith and Jackson fought with gloves and 
on private premises; but it is also true that their en- 
counter was as much an infringement of the Act as 
though it had been done with ‘the naked mauleys’ 
(as Borrow used to say) and, even as Cribb fought 
Molyneux, on an oak stage in the presence of 
twenty thousand roaring Englishmen. The con- 
clusion is plain enough. Pugilism must be legal- 
If the 
law is absurd, then so much the worse for society, and 
the sooner it is repealed the better. If it is not, then 
it must be respected, in the letter as the spirit. Even 
in these times of compromise it is impossible to have 


ised ; or the law against it must be enforced. 


two measures—one for Ireland and one for Gerrard 
Street, Soho. 


PROFESSOR MUIRHEAD. 


T° is not often that the learning of Britain has to 
deplore the loss of one whose name is better known 
in foreign lands than in his own. ‘To most Scotsmen 
who knew of him at all Professor Muirhead was little 
more than a loyal public servant and a model teacher. 
To the members of the University of Edinburgh he 
was more: to his colleagues in the Senatus he was a 
trusted guide, whose opinion year by year was listened 
to with greater respect; to the students he was a master 
who was also a friend. And in his friendship there 
was no spice of condescension, no element of patronage: 
to them he was a good fellow. At the Golf Club 
dinner, in the chair at the Athletic Club, in the field 
at Corstorphine, at lunch in the Students’ Club, he was 
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always the same—thoroughly and unaffectedly friendly 
and prodigal of advice and time and sympathy. ‘These 
are the qualities students value, and these are what 
our Scots Professors too seldom see their way to show. 
In the movement which has resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Unions and the Representative Councils, 
he invaluable friend to the students, and it 
adds a gloom to the tragedy of his untimely death 
that he was only able to see the nominal and not the 
actual fulfilment of the scheme which he had so near 
His last 
public appearance was at the opening of the Edinburgh 
Union, and the last time he left his house was to attend 
a meeting of its committee. Only those who were asso- 


was an 


to heart, and to which he did such service. 


ciated with him in this work can appreciate the loss 
that the social side of academic life has sustained by 
his removal. The absence of his counsel—based on 
high academic traditions and on a broad view of the 
true functions of a university—is peculiarly deplorable 
at the moment of an impending reconstitution of the 
Scottish schools of learning. 

As anAdvocate-Depute and as a Sheriff he did good 
service to the State, but it is in the wider fields of juris- 
prudence that his memory will long remain green. He was 
aman of rare attainments and high distinction, and it is 
not only to his own city and country that his death comes 
as a blow. Wherever there is a school of jurisprudence, 
wherever two or three are met together for the study 
of the Roman Law, there will his loss be felt. He was 
the only Civil Lawyer of Britain who had a European 
reputation: it is not too much to say that he was the 
greatest Britain has produced in recent times. He gained 
his position by adding to great natural ability an in- 
defatigable industry, never remitted so long as health 
remained, and by aiming at something higher than 
the production of text-books for the use of students. 
His Gaius is a monument of painstaking devotion ; 
and his work on Roman Law, which has already been 
translated into French, German, and Italian, is in- 
finitely superior to any treatise of the sort in the 
English language. Unlike some who also can lay claim 
to profound learning, he possessed a singular gift of im- 
parting his knowledge. No professor ever had a more 
orderly or a more attentive class; no professor was 
ever more ready to explain, to analyse, to make rough 
places smooth; no professor was ever more esteemed 
and beloved by his students. 

It will be impossible to fill his place : such scholar- 
ship is rare, such character is rarer still, such a com- 
bination is rarest of all. For British Jurisprudence, 
and for the University of Edinburgh in especial, the 
loss is irreparable. 


THE WORKMAN’S BUDGET. 


HE recently instituted Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade has attempted an experiment 
which is new to these realms. Some time ago it set 
itself to obtain returns of the expenditure of working 
men. It drew up a schedule of questions, and issued 
copies of the schedule to secretaries of trades-unions 
with the request that they might be put in the hands 
of men who were both able and willing to fill in answers. 
The results of this are set forth in a Blue Book. Seven 


hundred and thirty papers were sent out ; only thirty- 
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six were returned, and of these two were without value. 
What a depth of worthlessness they must have reached 
can only be guessed by a full comparison of the pub- 
lished thirty-four. 

Mr. Burnett, who is probably responsible in the 
main for the idea and for the schedule of questions, 


claims in a deprecatory preface that the results are 
not so very bad for a beginning. — It is impossible 
for the unprejudiced to take this cheerful view. The 
Blue Book and all that it contains are of value only 
as a half-hour’s amusement —that and nothing else, 
Had all the seven hundred and thirty schedules been 
returned with entirely honest and intelligent answers, 
even then their value would have been infinitesimal 
as representative documents of working-class econo- 
mics; for what are the seven hundred more or less 
picked trades-unionists compared to the hundreds 
of thousands of workmen of every grade and char- 
acter throughout the country? But 
teeming population only thirty-six men sit down to 


when of our 


make answer, and when it is found that their answers 
are frequently self-contradictory or elliptic—when, for 
instance, seventeen are as frank as they know how to 
be on the matters of house-rent and housekeeping, but 
perfectly mum about beer and_ skittles; or when a 
frank shoemaker, finding he has set down more ‘ spend- 
ings’ than his income (as given) will square withal, 
simply attributes it to ‘the excellent housekeeping’ of 
his wife—then we are certain that here is merely an 
inquiry pour rire, and that better documentary results 
might be got in the next street. 

The inquiry is over, and we laugh at it ; but that is 
not all. There is a hint in Mr. Burnett's preface that this 
is but the feeble beginning of something great, which 
suggests two things for us tosay. The first thing is that, 
if the inquiry is to be repeated and the answers are to 
have any value, the questions should be more complete 
and particular. It is amazing that Mr. Burnett, who 
(we believe) is the kind of person that has been de- 
scribed as * late a working man, should have drawn up 
or passed a schedule which carries minute heads of 
expenditure on pickles, jam, and treacle, makes no 
mention of tobacco or of charity, and leaves a vague 
He (of all men) 


ought to know that working men smoke, and smoke 


heading for pleasure or recreation. 


a good deal, and that none is so ready to give alms 
as the working man, or his wife—to the unfortunat 
neighbour, the disabled sailor (or soldier) who sings 
in the street, or the peripatetic foreigner with a piano- 
organ. But the second thing we have to say is that 
we object to the inquiry altogether. It is pro- 
fessedly made to discover whether thrift or extrava- 
gance characterises the working classes—which is some- 
thing less reasonable than to inquire whether dark 
types or fair prevail—and in a vague, preposterous, 
socialistic kind of way to feel after a mode of * better- 
ing their condition "—to advise, so to say, about giving 
Why should the working man 
—the typical elector, the proud product of democracy 


and receiving advice. 


—be thought more in need of advice concerning his 
affairs than the grocer or the peer? And why to 
this end should an inquisition be made into his 
expenditure which no other human being in the land 
would tolerate? If a man spends money which is 


honestly come by, how he spends it is, surely, as much 
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a matter between himself and his Maker as his religion 
is, so long as he does not become a bankrupt or cor- 
rupt the community—and that, whether he be one of 
Nature’s noblemen, or only a bold, bad baronet or a 
wicked peer. ‘This latest experiment of the Labour 
Department is the newest phase of our political immo- 
rality, and therewith a distinctly dangerous symptom 
of State Socialism. 


MR. SVTANHOPE’S GOOD INTENTIONS. 


FFIHERE can be little doubt that the speaking at 

Belshazzar’s Feast was of a high order, and it is 
probable that just before the final catastrophe the 
Leader of the Host sat down among loud cheers 
after delivering a glorious panegyric on the success and 
efficiency of the work of his department. From the 
date of the Persian banquet down to our own day, 
tradition has been in favour of saying pleasant things 
in after-dinner speeches. On this ground, therefore, 
Mr. Stanhope may perhaps be forgiven the character 
and tone of his remarks at the Lord Mayor's banquet. 
The decent order of a well-regulated assembly and an 
unbroken line of precedents combined to demand a 
favourable and even a rose-coloured view of the condi- 
tion of the army. Mr. Stanhope undoubtedly supplied 
what good manners and custom required ; neverthe- 
less it would be a great pity if we fell into the error 
of attaching to the words of the Secretary of War any 
value as a serious representation of the condition of 
the force over which he is supreme. The ordinary 
reader would reasonably and naturally infer that the 
condition of the army was entirely satisfactory ; that 
the few shortcomings in the existing system were being 
rapidly and effectually removed ; and that at home and 
abroad the protection of the Empire was well assured. 
It cannot, however, be stated too plainly that if the 
ordinary reader did come to all or any of these conclu- 
sions he was grossly misled. Indeed it cannot be denied 
that the optimism which distinguished Mr. Stanhope’s 
utterances went somewhat beyond the limits of exagge- 
ration conceded to after-dinner speakers. In the first 
place, it would have been well if Mr. Stanhope had con- 
fined himself more strictly to the good things which 
he has actually done, and taken less credit for the good 
things which he is about to do—or which he thinks 
that some day or other he will. 

Mr. Stanhope’s reforms would more fully entitle him 
to our gratitude if they were not one and all in the 
‘paulo post futuro. If, says the War Minister, we 
shall have been able to defend the coaling-stations ; if 
we shall have been able to supply our fortresses with 
guns; if we shall have given a new gun to the artillery 
and a new rifle to the infantry ; then shall we have 
deserved well at the hands of the public. It is possible 
to admit his proposition and yet to retain some doubt 
as to our present efficiency. Moreover, even allowing 
that the possibilities of the future become the realities 
of the present, there would still be room for moderation 
in our expressions of wonder and gratitude. There is 
probably not another country in the world where a 
War Minister could gravely rise in a public assembly and 
demand the gratitude of the nation on the strength of 


& promise to put guns into her fortresses and rifles into 
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But we have no desire to 
detract from any credit which in the fulness of years 
Mr. Stanhope may earn, and we devoutly hope that by 
the time he does leave office our soldiers will really have 
been provided with such portions of their necessary 
equipment as guns, rifles, and horses. At the same 
time it is necessary to point out that, almost without 
exception, the reforms for which Mr. Stanhope took 
credit are reforms which have still to be made. Pro- 
bably there has not been a year in the present century 
in which the War Office was not trembling on the 
verge of some great improvement which was to redeem 
all the faults of the past. But to be on the verge is 
unluckily not the same thing as to be over the brink. 
We are told that the War Office is going to put guns 
upon the fortifications which the Colonies have for the 
most part constructed: we have been told exactly the 
same thing for some twenty-five years past, but the 
most of the guns are wanting still. We are to have 
a new magazine rifle for the ‘regular army and a sec- 
tion of our other forces.” This is satisfactory, but con- 
sidering that not a single regiment is yet supplied, and 
that the ammunition is not yet selected, it is surely a 
little premature to take credit for placing the weapon 
in the hands of the Volunteers. ‘Then, again, it may 
be that in the near future we shall see the Royal Artil- 
lery, both at home and in India, supplied with a field- 
gun which is not obsolete. But that consummation has 
not yet been reached, and the responsibility of post- 
poning re-armament lies solely with the War Office. It 
may be true that the shooting of the Militia has im- 
proved : there was certainly plenty of room for improve- 
ment. But if Mr. Stanhope, instead of dwelling upon 
this small item of satisfactory intelligence, had told his 


the hands of her troops. 


hearers a few facts about the numbers and organisation 
of the Militia—if he had explained that the force is 
60.000 men below its establishment; that it has not 
guns, nor cavalry, nor transport, nor stores—he would 
have given a truer though a less pleasant impression of 
the force as it actually exists. 

Something has certainly been done for the Volunteers, 
but not by the War Office ; and the Minister has little 
reason to boast over the fact that the duty which he has 
neglected has been taken up as a matter of charity by a 
number of benevolent civilians. The long and short of 
the whole matter is that Mr. Stanhope has not yet 
succeeded in shaking off the bad old tradition of with- 
holding unpleasant facts. Much may be justly con- 
ceded to him for his excellent intentions, his zeal, and 
his boldness in affronting the feelings of the service :— 
witness his reduction of the Royal Artillery, and his per- 
sistence in maintaining the new Retirement Warrant. 
But all these excellent qualities do not entitle him to 
deceive the public on essential points. Such speeches as 
that delivered at the Mansion House last week do de- 
ceive the public: they create an impression that all is 
well when it is not well, that the country is safe when 
it is really in great danger, that things which are con- 
templated are things accomplished. It is a doctrine of 
equity that the law regards that as done which ought 
to have been done; and if the same rule were recog- 
nised in international disputes there would be no cause 
for alarm. Unfortunately warring nations will only 
deal with what has been done and is accomplished, and 
this some day we may find out to our cost. 
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A NEW LUBRICANT. 


HERE has been—or there is to be—operated an 
enormous revolution in life. Society is to be 
reduced to a convention—naked and not ashamed ; 
the fashionable world is to exist beautifully, freed 
from anxiety and care and heedless of domestic ser- 
vants; the couriers occupation is gone, there shall 
be no more Baedeker, the Lady Guide departs as 
swiftly as she came; even in the act of self-discovery 
the Admirable Crichton in Petticoats is relieved of 
half her need of admirableness ; and all for a guinea 
a year! Find that, and the Court Bureau—an in- 
stitution for relieving mankind of the minor duties 
and taking charge of as it were the small change of 
necessity—the Court Bureau will do the rest. To 
some, no doubt, the authors of this immense device 
for saving trouble and denaturalising existence may 
seem a band of satirists bent upon demonstrating by 
means of a gigantic reductio ad absurdum the com- 
plexity, the many-sidedness, the electro-platedness of 
modern civilisation ; while to others they will assur- 
edly appear a body of philanthropists who imagine 
that this way success—money, influence, what not— 
lies, and having got hold of a good thing are going to 
make the best of it. But whatever their quality—be 
they poets in action or men of business in disguise— 
it is obvious that they propose to make the invention 
pay. Their public, indeed, will onl$ be too glad to get 
its cards left for it, its dinners orderea, its stalls taken, its 
carriages kept, its houses furnished, its pictures authenti- 
cated, its poems reviewed, its wines selected, its—its—in 
fine, the rest! For so delicate is the wit of the thing 
that the masses of rank and wealth and fashion will take 
it very seriously, and elect to find it monstrous useful. 
Money-making apart, however, its aims are somewhat 
dark. Is ita socialistic move in the direction of levelling 
up instead of levelling down ? Or is it (like Free Bank- 
ing) a specific against Socialism, whose effect will be to 
make all men the equivalents of gilded dukes? On 
these points the promoters are curiously silent. What 
is certain is that they appeal to everybody with a spark 
of the snob in him (that is, the whole adult universe), 
and offer to provide him for a guinea a year witha 
multitudinous private secretary, factotum, travelling 
companion, young man’s guide to London, Paris, Vienna, 
Bucharest, Peebles—wherever life is lived, and fashion 
flourishes, and gilded halls of dazzling light abound. For 
a guinea a year, in fact, they place at your disposal the 
services of an organisation embracing the world from 
China to Peru; and not to accept their ‘modest pro- 
posal’ will be to fall into as parlous a state as that of 
him that is clubless and outcast and alone. 

If the scheme did not contain so many of the ele- 
ments of success, it would be a very complicated joke. 
But it appeals to the lower essentials of human 
nature, and its career can scarcely be other than 
triumphant. It proposes to flourish on the laziness, 
the luxury (a word of many meanings, that !), and the 
superficiality of modern society, and modern society will 
leap at it. We may laugh at or lament it, but we 
shall all join it; and, if it is decently managed, we 
shall recognise that our guinea’s worth is a good one, 
and that this thousand-handed lackey—this Briareus in 
plush—was well worth calling into being. It may be 
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despicable ; it may be comic ; it may even be moral, 
and defy (or absorb) Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. But it 
will assuredly be exceeding useful. And as that is so, 
what is there but ‘ Good-speed” to say to it ? 





MISCHIEF AND MOONSHINE. 
PPNHE heckling of Mr. Morley at Newcastle the other 


_ day has raised a very pretty controversy, and one 
that is likely to prove extremely useful. It was begun 
by Mr. Frederick Greenwood, who promptly laid hands 
on a remarkable passage in the interview between the 
right honourable member for Newcastle and the Labour 
Party deputation which had come to put him under the 
screw. ‘The deputation Was anxious to know what Mr. 
Morley thought of the nationalisation of the land. ‘The 
deputation found him shy of the subject. He inquired 
whether they had any definite views about it. They 
had. ‘They knew with considerable clearness what they 
would do with property in land ; for they ‘ remembered 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer had said that the land 
had been taken by force and fraud, and that he had 
also said that to right one wrong it takes another, 
* Has he said this?” Mr. Morley asked. ‘ Why, we all 
know he has, replied Mr. Laidler, who spoke for the 
deputation on this point. He was then reminded that 
Mr. Spencer has ‘ recalled some of the things he has 
laid down.” No matter for that, replied Mr. Laidler in 
effect ; saying, ‘Yes, but if he has stated truth and 
recalled it, the truth will prevail.” 

Now, here indeed was an example of the mischief that 
may be done by political philosophers when they pub- 
lish merely speculative and even ill-considered theories 
of social reform, unaccompanied by a strong and clear 
recital of whatever reasons may be fatal to their appli- 
cation. ‘This it was that Mr. Greenwood pointed out. 
For, as he said, there are thousands of poor men in 
these days of universal reading who are ever on the 
alert for warranted theories of social or economic 
change that may better their condition, and are more 
than content to take them on the authority of great 
writers like Mr. Herbert Spencer. And what were the 
facts in this case? ‘Though Mr. Spencer pleads that 
he wrote the book from which Mr. Laidler quoted forty 


years ago, has since withdrawn it from publication, and 


has come to * modified conclusions, it is not clear even 
now that he does not teach the vitiation of property in 
land because it is based on force and fraud. If he does, 
that will probably be enough for Mr. Laidler. But in 
any case, it appears that Mr. Spencer was aware that 
there was danger in proclaiming such doctrine as he 
published forty years ago; for he now avows that what 
he said on this subject ‘was said in a belief that 
the questions raised were not likely to come to the 
front in our time, or for many generations.” More- 
over, Mr. Spencer seems to have known what the 
particular danger was; for he always insisted that if 
the community retook the land, compensation must be 
paid for all that is in it or on it that was not there 
when it was stolen from the community. And he is 
confident that to retake it on those terms would be 
madness ; for any righteous system of compensation 
would absorb an amount of money so great that the 
interest on it would exceed the sum now paid in rent. 
As for the rest, it is ‘a wild belief’ that the land would 
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be ‘more profitably managed by public officials than by 
private owners’! ‘Then why did not Mr. Spencer say 
all this when he told the people that individual pro- 
perty in land is no more justifiable than the ¢ owner- 
ship of man by man’? Why, after telling them that 
private ownership of the soil is based on force and fraud ? 
and why, after speculating on the probability of its 
being abolished on that very account, did he not also 
point out that to take back the land on fair terms 
would be a mad economy, and that yet worse would 
follow from obtaining it? ‘There is no answer, except 
that Mr. Spencer did not think the questions he raised 
would be handled by this generation of practical persons, 
and that his book was intended to be ‘a system of 
absolute political ethics, or that which ought to be, 
and will not be till ‘the humanity we know’ has come 
to be something quite different. 

Meanwhile there stands Mr. 
Laidler, quite indifferent, no doubt, to the withdrawal 
of a truth which he knows to be true as soon as it is 
brought to his attention, and only doubtful, perhaps, 
as to whether Mr. Spencer is as sound on the com- 
pensation as he is on the robbery point. For most of 
us, the whole story is a very striking illustration of the 


A very bad answer. 


harm that is done over and over again by closet poli- 
ticians, with their unguarded theories formed on ab- 
solute ethics and divine idea, perfectly worthless for 
practical purposes, and often worse than worthless : 
It is a pity that the con- 
troversy in The Times has not been more closely kept 
to that point instead of wandering off into the mazes 
of Mr. Spencer's theories. 


mischief pure and simple. 


IN A DOCKYARD. 


Il.—THE SHIP AS DWELLING-PLACE. 


\V" have said that a war-ship must, to begin with, 
' be habitable—at sea and for long stretches of 
cruising. It is a proposition which nobody will deny. 
Blockades cannot be maintained, or trade-routes pa- 
trolled, or the enemy's fleet followed 


Villeneuve’s was chased by Nelson’s—unless by squa- 





as, for instance, 
drons which can themselves keep the sea. Now, a 
moment's consideration will show any one who can 
think that blockading, patrolling, and chasing are 
indispensable operations in naval warfare. You can- 
not force on a battle, nor save your merchant-ships, 
nor ward off attacks without them. It is true, no 
doubt, that during the late manceuvres Admiral 
Tryon’s fleet watched Bantry Bay from Milford Haven, 
and seemed to find that place of observation sufficient. 
We do not know, however, that in war our enemy will 
always be half our strength, will divide his force > and 
throw part of it into our lap, will send a portion of 
what is left him wool-gathering to unimportant places. 
This was Admiral Baird’s strength, and these were the 
things he did with it. So much the better for Admiral 
Tryon, but such manceuvring is not even the imita- 
tion of war. For the rest, the question which has 
hardly been put at all—namely, why Admiral Tryon 
retired to Milford Haven ?—seems to deserve some 
consideration. He retired to port because the weather 
was bad on the south coast of Ireland, and he obviously 
could not trust some of his ships to keep the sea in it 
without injury to the men. Yet that weather was no 
worse than a fleet engaged in watching Brest might 
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have to face for weeks together. It was no more than 
Cornwallis or Jervis or Lord Bridport lived in as a 
matter of course. Why should not our fleets be able to 
face it? ‘The answer is plain :—Because the modern 
war-ship becomes uninhabitable in bad weather. 

We do not maintain the absurd position that any 
fleet could ever keep its cruising ground in face of any 
storm. No doubt our blockading fleets in the old wars 
were driven off the French coast when the sou’-westers 
got to their worst. No doubt, too, it was at all times 
the case that ships were not palaces, and that when they 
were battened down it was impossible to keep them 
sweet between-decks. It is a question of degree. What 

» assert is that in these days the running for port, the 
iadindiia down and all its consequences, happen far 
sooner then they did with the line-of-battle ship ; and 
that, therefore, the newest types of ironclad and cruiser 
are disqualified for much of that indispensable work 
of naval warfare which the two- and _ three-deckers 
did. Further, it is our contention that whereas 
the old sea life was, though a hard, still a healthy one 
—or became so as soon as the use of lime-juice and 
cleanliness had driven out the scurvy—the modern sea 
life is becoming intrinsically unhealthy owing to the con- 
struction of ships—a thing which cannot be got rid of 
by juice or washing. The result will be, so far as war- 
like operations are concerned, that in future we shall 
run a very serious risk of seeing our fleets forced back 
into harbour by diseases among the crews—just as in 
the ignorant and careless old times before Captain Cook 
and Sir Gilbert Blane had driven the scurvy out of our 
ships ; and this time the evil will be due to excess of 
scientific ingenuity. 

Let a visitor go on board one of our modern war- 
ships and use his eyes for himself. We do not speak 
of the so-called floating gymnasiums—such as the Agin- 
court, the Hercules, or the Invincible—which are good 
sea-going boats. They are counted antiquated. We 
mean the vessels of the Admiral type or such craft as 
the Hero. The first thing that strikes him is the 
colourless, pasty-faced look of a large proportion of 
the men. He will very soon find out why they look 
like factory hands. When he goes below into the 
mess-deck he will find himself in horribly close, over- 
crowded,and stuffy quarters—a place as dark as the orlop- 
deck of a wooden line-of-battle ship, and utterly inferior 
as living room to her gun-decks. This is where the men 
live, and even in harbour,it is enough to make them 
white-faced. In harbour, however, there is all the deck to 
walk on, and supply some corrective to the overcrowd- 
ing below. But what is the condition of such a ship at 
sea? Even if we had not the complaints of their officers 
and crews to go by one could still guess it by looking 
at them. ‘To put it briefly, these newest ships consist 
of an enormous punt, on which is built up on the centre 
and after-part a superstructure which is either round or 
square, or partly round and partly square. The top of 
this superstructure is the upper deck, from which the 
ship is navigated and fought. The punt part has a very 
low free-board—that is to say, is no great height. above 
the water. The ship is very heavy, and, though she 
may be able to float, she is not able to rise over the 
waves. Naturally, therefore, when she is under way, 
and the sea is less calm than a duck-pond (that is to 
say, when it is in nineteen parts of its condition out of 
twenty), all the low free-board part of the ship is 
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When the sea becomes rather rough, 


simply awash. 
as it very commonly does, the waves tumble on board ; 


rush up against the superstructure ; break against it ; 
fly into the air as the nature of suddenly checked 
water is to do; come down again on the hurricane 
deck ; flood it all over; and, if any opening is left 
by which they can do so, pour down below and 
wet everything. This is what happened to H.MLS. 
Collingwood during the manceuvres in a gale of no ex- 
traordinary violence. It might have compelled an old 
line-of-battle ship to close her lower-deck ports, but it 
would certainly not have prevented her from fighting 
her upper ones. As it is impossible to allow the mess- 
deck, engine-room, and cabins to swim in water, and as 
moreover, if you only let enough of it down the hatch- 
ways it will sink the ship, it becomes necessary to 
batten her down. As soon as that is done, the engine- 
room and its oil, the boilers and their heat, the galley 
fire and its smells, the breath and the sweat of some 
hundreds of men begin to work together ; and in a few 
hours all between decks is filled with ‘ green fog” and 
Even the naturally roomy and comfortable 
quarters of the officers aft become intolerable with the 
vapours which float into them. During their late 
cruise round Ireland and the North of Scotland the 
officers of the Anson and the Collingwood tound their 
cabins uninhabitable, and passed the night on the 


stench. 


If it was so with them, what must it 
It must not be forgotten 
that a large part of every crew now consists of engine- 
room artificers and stokers. 


hurricane deck. 
have been with the men ? 


They cannot be allowed 
to hang about on the hurricane deck—even if it were 
spacious enough, which it is not ; and so they pass from 
engine-room and stoke-hole to mess-deck and back 
again: that is from choking heat and roaring draught 
back to choking want of air and foul smells. 

When complaints of this sort are made, as they often 
are, it is not uncommon to hear the question put : How 
is it all to be avoided ? We must, it is said, have the 
machines ; we must build the ships so for the sake of the 
guns, and the rest follows; the modern navy must bear 
We will leave the first 
two ‘ musts’ alone for the present, and answer the third 
by a counter question. Do the people who talk in this 
fashion think that the officers, blue-jackets, marines, 
and stokers on board H.M. Ships and Vessels of war 
are not men of like passions with landsmen? Hardly, 
we take it. But if they do not, then they must allow 
that these officers and men will break down when ex- 


its hardships as the old did. 


posed for prolonged periods to conditions in which it 
is impossible they should be healthy. We believe that 
the more recent types of war-ship do expose them to 
such conditions, and are therefore to be condemned. 
They may rub along in peace time, when the cruises are 
short and squadrons can always be taken into harbour. 
In war—when these conveniences are not the rule—they 
will be found half-useless, because they will cripple their 
crews by confinement and want of sleep as completely as 
bad feeding and dirt did in the old times by producing 
scurvy. 

And what is true of our new battle-ships is true, 
though for other reasons, of our new cruisers. 


[NoTE.—We specially invite the attention of our readers to 
this and subsequent numbers of a series which will set forth 
certain facts on the subject of naval design and construction not 
hitherto published.—ED. S. O.] 
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MODERN MEN. 

BARNUM. 
‘TPXHE greatest show on earth’ is with us, and what 
citizen of Britain knows it not ? 
Lord 


polychromatic posters of beasts and men and monsters 


Every hoarding 
in London is a_ pageant, a Mayor's Show, of 
mingled in magnificent confusion ; staid and solid even- 
ing prints (to say nothing of the warm and wilful things 
who live by the kind of thing) have caught the mad- 
dening inspiration, and teem with suggestions of the 
universal theme ; daily the asphalt rings and the wood- 
paving sways beneath the march of mighty caravans 
setting westward on their triumphing way! Olympia, 
long vacant as the halls of Selma, is now a high place of 
Thither 
we all must wend to ‘help waste a sullen hour’ amidst the 


bustle and light and the cheerful human voice. 


fogs and gloom of an English winter, happy to see the 
show, happier still (perchance !) to gaze on the showman. 
Already are we his slaves. Since he honoured these 
island shores with his presence, every word he has uttered, 
every thing he has eaten, every place he has visited has 


For him The Pall 


Mall Gazette has deviated from the cause of social purity ; 


been duly and explicitly recorded. 


for him has The Star let Irish evictions go unanalysed, un- 
amplified, untold! Nor have his body-artists forgot their 
lord: his genial, his rubicund, his portly countenance 


And do 


we not go in peril that this enormous personality will, 


beams down from every dead wall in London 


like some great Alp, dwarf to insignificance the things of 
his environment? Already the States seem but his home, 
the Atlantic his pathway, Liverpool his landing-stage, Lon- 
don herself his ‘ pitech’—his show ground ! 

P. T. Barnum (for to vulgarise that august name with 
the common ‘ Mister’ were to outrage the Muse of His- 
tory, even Calliope) does not at all example the Psalmist’s 
sombre theory of old. He is healthy, wealthy, happy, 
and (in his own American fashion) wise; and withal 
he has been starring it through the universe for eighty 
years—(a parallel on Plutarchian lines is obvious ; but 
these has been active, even 
‘The 


we forbear)—and each of 


laborious. Also he is the Aboriginal Humbug. 


titles of ‘‘ humbug” and “ the prince of humbugs” were 


first applied to me by myself,’ says he; ‘I made these 
titles a part of my “stock-in-trade.”’ This will account 
for a good deal, but it is too simple and mechanical 
a device to fully explain the abundance of his pro- 
sperity. His character is a symphony (or arrangement) 
in black and white, and he is as happy in the one hue as 
the other. 
servants swear by him; he has honestly fulfilled his 


He is a pattern in his family relations ; his 


engagements ; he has worked hard, and taken every move 
of fortune with undaunted courage ; and though he has 
made much money by the judicious breeding of animals he 
never yet matched male of his with the sister of its departed 
mate. On the other hand, he has ever shown the finest 
contempt of truth ; he has ‘nobbled’ the press of two con- 
tinents with the uncompromising thoroughness of genius; 
in gulling, befooling, bamboozling his public he has out- 
distanced Titus Oates ; nay, with astonishing effrontery he 
has called himself cheat, has given the details of his 
practice, and has then gone on cheating as serenely and 
magnificently as before. He has written a good deal in 
his life (unless, indeed, he keeps a ghost among his other 
wonders), yet he has been too busy to be a reader ; and it 
may be that if you told him he had inspired a certain 
famous couplet —* No doubt the pleasure is as great of 
being cheated as to cheat’—he would believe you and 


rejoice in the belief. And it is a fact that, while this 
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maxim is his best justification, it explains a vast deal 
in his life and fortunes. Many times and by many people 
has he been taken in; and he seems to glory in the fact. 
Plainly he bears no malice, for he tells the story pleasantly, 
and swells the laugh against himself. It is impossible to 
be very hard on such a man. This strain of simplicity, this 
touch of folly, have their claim and (it must be added) 
their use. ‘And certainly, there be not two more fortu- 
nate properties than to have a little of the fool and not too 
much of the honest.’ To the profound yet bitter wisdom 
of My Lord Verulam let the prosperity of Phineas T. 
Barnum bear such witness as it may. 

He was born at Danbury in Connecticut in 1810, and 
in his prehistoric age played many parts, and none suc- 
cessfully. He tilled the earth; like the varying year 
he dealt successively in wet goods and in dry; he edited 
a newspaper; he ran a boarding-house; till in the sale 
of lottery tickets he approached as it were his true vo- 
cation. ‘I issued hand-bills, circulars, ete., by tens of 
thousands, he says, ‘ with striking prefixes, affixes, staring 
capitals, marks of wonder, pictures, ete. ‘The newspapers 
throughout the region teemed with unique advertisements. 
Immense gold signs and placards in inks and papers of all 
colours covered my lottery office. At last, when he was 
twenty-five, his opportunity appeared, and was recognised 
and seized with the instinct of genius. It was the Joice 
Heth business, and it fixed for ever his career. It may 
be questioned if any incident in his reign surpasses this 
first effort. Not the engagement of Tom Thumb and 
Jenny Lind, not the rape of Jumbo, not his present inva- 
sion of our shores! These have their merits, but in each 
there was something from which to start. Here the most 
remarkable results were achieved by the most insignificant 
means ; here, too, was daring unequalled in unity and com- 
pleteness. 

Let his advertisement unveil that peerless light! ‘Joice 
Heth, nurse to General George Washington (the father of 
our country) has arrived at the astonishing age of 101 years, 
as authentic documents will prove, and in full possession 
of her mental faculties. She is cheerful and healthy, 
although she weighs but forty-nine pounds. She relates 
many anecdotes of her young master. She seems to 
take sreat satisfaction in the conversation of ministers 
who visit her. She frequently sings and repeats parts of 
hymns and psalms.’ Then, she was present at the General's 
birth; she was the first to clothe his infant yet heroic 
form; she had been his father’s slave; and doubters 
were silenced by the exhibition of a bill of sale, ‘very 
sallow in appearance, and ‘ with every appearance of anti- 
quity, of date the ‘ fifth day of February, one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-seven. ‘Then did America 
rise as one man, and Barnum first shook hands with 
fortune and with fame. But at last the General's oldest 
friend no longer drew ; curiosity was sated; lonely abode 
Joice Heth—she the widow of multitudes; when from 
behind the mysterious Veil of Things there came the 
sound of a voice—of whose contrivance need we say >— 
and Rumour (painted full of journals) atlirmed that Joice 
Heth was not a human being but ‘a curiously-constructed 


automaton.’ Again America rose—this time to see if 
it had been duped en masse ; and then, while vet in the 


fulness of her fame, Joice Heth expired, and was proved 
in autopsy to be under eighty. But there were not 
wanting those who held that science was mistaken ; for, 
by the oddest application of the maxim that a woman 
is as young as she looks, they insisted that, by her ap- 
pearance, she must be at least the double her new-found 
age. Herein did Barnum spy his opportunity for another 


masterpiece of advertisement. Layman, his partner, called 
at the Herald office, and succeeded in convincing James 
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Gordon Bennett (who, to be sure, was easily persuaded of 
anything that would sell his paper) that the discovery of 
the hoax was itself a hoax—yea, a ‘bite’ of the first 
magnitude. He imparted details with the fulness and 
the particularity of Defoe; and his information was in- 
stantly published. Joice Heth is not dead, quoth Gordon 
B.; the subject of the post mortem was ‘a respectable 
negress called Aunt Nelly,’ and, as science has shown, 
Aunt Nelly was indeed a woman of fourscore. When 
Bennett discovered the flam he was furious; but, by a 
final effect of genius (let it be remembered that he came 
from Aberdeen), he was made the victim of a still more 
tremendous trick. Layman professed to make a clean 
breast of it. He described how Barnum had bought 
Joice Heth in Kentucky, pulled out all her teeth, 
crammed her with the Washington myth, and continually 
raised her age as he enlarged the limits of popular credu- 
lity till she attained the full glory of her hundred and sixty 
years. ‘ Newspaper and social controversy on the subject 
served my purpose as a “ showman’”’ by keeping my name 
before the public.’ Such is the artist’s comment on his 
achievement! It should be added that, before he bought 
her, Joice Heth had been exhibited as the prodigy which 
he afterwards declared her to be. But this does not 
detract from his glory. So the raw materials of Hamlet 


lay hid in a dull chronicle till Shakespeare made them ° 


the chief intellectual possession of mankind. 

It may be that read in the light of those relations the 
Jumbo incident will take on other hues. We all remember 
the unwillingness of the huge beast to leave us, how he 
became the darling of the street and the music-hall, how 
a popular rising was feared, how he was welcomed in 
America, yet ‘in a little liked it not and died.’ How 
much of this was Barnum? Is there not visible here and 
there the shadow (as it were) of a gigantic hand, dropping 
gold, and touching now and again some hidden springs of 
life. Such thoughts will rise unbidden in the philosophic 
mind plunged (at Olympia) in contemplation of the skeleton 
of ‘the greatest beast i’ the world, the noblest.’ And 
yet one has a sort of sneaking fondness for this strange 
old man, and would gladly forgive him this and much 
besides, were one not repelled from him by the rank odour 
of his piety. His sermons, his meditations with his com- 
pany, his laudation of his show as not only the greatest 
but the most moral show on earth, his commonplace de- 
voutness, remind one of certain ancient and austere sayings 
about the outside of the cup and platter and the weightier 
matters of the law. Does Barnum in his heart of hearts 
believe that religion also is humbug? and is that the 
reason why he espouses its cause with so exceeding a 
fervour? In one thus strangely compacted it is hard to 


advertisement. 





know what is—and what is not 


A TALK WITH THE DEAD. 





AM now in receipt of your fourth letter regarding 
and his conscience. You might, I think, have con- 
cluded from my silence that I had a good reason for not 
sending you the promised article. You insist upon an 


explanation, however, and, as I am naturally anxious to 
right myself with you, I have drawn up the following 


statement. I would strongly urge you to burn this com- 
munication, after reading it. I don’t half like it myself, 


and must decline to accept such commissions from you in 
future. 

The idea, you remember, was yours. On the other 
hand, I admit that I liked it. The letter in which you 
suggested the article to me is at this moment beside me. 
Here are your words: ‘ Might not a suggestive paper be 
got by making some eminent man interview his conscience 
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as it were, with the object of discovering what it thinks 
of him?’ Next day, or at all events some time during the 


week, I answered, proposing a popular Gladstonian as a 


fitting subject. You agreed, hinting that he might be 
called ‘ , as your readers would easily recognise him 
under that or any other disguise. Between that time and 
now a month has elapsed without my forwarding the 


article, and you charge me with sloth. As you will now 


learn, the accusation is most unjust. 
Your notion, apparently, was that I should write the 
paper out of my own head. I improved on the idea. 


Though and I were not then personally acquainted, 


I knew him as a man no more prejudiced against his 
opponents than in favour of his friends, and it struck 
me that I might enlist his co-operation. I had the luck 


to find him at home, and the novelty of the idea took his 
fancy as it had taken mine. My proposal was that he 


should talk with his conscience, while I took notes of the 


conversation, and I made an appointment with him for 


the following evening. 

He received me, I remember, in his dressing-gown. At 
first I only noticed that the room was small, cosily fur- 
nished and lighted by alamp; but as I took my seat at the 
round table near the fire, it seemed to me that he was no 
longer the self-possessed man of the previous afternoon. 
He wanted obviously to speak of anything but the coming 
interview. 

‘I think we might begin now,’ I suggested. 

‘You mean the interview with my conscience ?’ he said, 
as if to gain time. 

© Yes, of course.’ 

‘It’s all very well to talk, he replied, irritably ; ‘ but 
how is it to be done ?’ 

‘I had hoped,’ I said, ‘that you might experiment a 
little before I came.’ 

‘Well, I allow that I did.’ 

‘ Ah, and what did it say ?’ 

He looked at me askance. 

‘It isn’t so easy as you seem to think,’ he said at last. 

‘In what way ?’ 

He looked at me again. 

‘ The fact is,’ he said, ‘it won't answer.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘No. You don’t seem to realise where the difficulty 
comes in. How can I be sure where it is ?’ 

‘You know that it is somewhere inside.’ 

‘They say so, but it keeps confoundedly quiet.’ 

‘Then have you never heard it ?’ 

‘Not for years. I have an indistinct recollection of 
doing something to it when I was a boy.’ 

‘It must be there though. Perhaps you did not give 
it time ?’ 

‘ Possibly, but so far the interview has been one-sided. 
I can’t get an answer out of it.’ 

I made several suggestions, but he shook his head. 

‘ There is one thing we might try, he said, finally, ‘We 
might turn down the light, and see if a séance would rouse 
it. Iam despondent myself though.’ 

I confess that this was more than I had bargained for, 
but I did not want to leave the room baftiled. I noticed 
that as he leant across the table to lower the light his 
hand shook, which probably explains why the light went 
out altogether. The fire was so dull that it hardly enabled 
me to see him across the table. We sat silently for a time, 
and now I discovered that vehicles were passing outside. 
The mantelpiece clock ticked in an eerie way, and, as a 
piece of coal fell from the fire, started up. 

‘I thought that was it,’ he said, as he resumed his seat. 

No doubt it was our knees that made the table shake, 
but I did not think of this at the time. 
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‘Better light the lamp,’ I whispered, in a voice that | 
scarcely recognised. 

‘You do it,’ he said anxiously, but somehow I could not 
move. 

‘Do you hear anything ?’ he asked, after another pause, 

‘I thought I heard something. Why don’t you speak 
to it?’ 

‘I am doing so, in a whisper.’ 

‘That was what I heard. You must speak louder.’ 

Thus encouraged, he called out hoarsely: ‘ Are you 
there ?’ 

No answer. 

‘Hie!’ 

No answer. 

‘Come along ; I heard you a moment ago.’ 

No answer. 

‘Did you really hear it?’ I whispered. 

‘I am positive, he answered, ‘that I heard something, 
Stop that clock, will you? How can I hear with that 
tick-tick filling my ears ?’ 

‘You are sure it was not the clock you heard ?’ 

‘I won't swear to it. But I'll try again.’ 

He now spoke in a much louder voice. 

‘Hie!’ 

No answer. 

‘Hie, you down there !’ 

No answer. 

‘Don’t you hear me ?’ 

No answer. He shook himself violently, as if to stir it 
up. 

‘ Now, then, are you listening? Eh, what?’ 

‘You heard it?’ I] asked in a tremble. I believe he 
shook his fist at me. 

‘Just as I was sure I heard it!’ he said, fiercely. 

‘Well, keep going at it !’ I whispered. 

He began again. 

‘Hie!’ 

No answer. Again he shook himself. 

‘You, you there! I want to speak with you. Are you 
listening? Hie!’ 

‘I thought I heard something,’ I whispered. 

‘Don't speak,’ he hissed. ‘Hie! are you attending ? 
Eh? Speak up. Yes, yes, what is it?’ 

I gave him an imploring look, but he was listening 
intently with wide-open mouth. 


‘Sleeping ? How can you be sleeping when you answer 
me? Hie! 

‘ Did it say that?’ 

‘Whisht! Hie, I don’t want to keep you a moment. 


Eh? Iam disturbing you?’ 


Hie, are you asleep again? Hie, hie, what do you think 
of my behaviour with regard to the Irish ques ? Hie, 
do you hear? Eh?’ 

Again he shook himself. 

‘What? Did youspeak? Hie, you down there, can't 
you answer me? Eh? speak up! Hie!’ 

‘ Don't give it time to fall over again,’ I whispered. 

‘Hie, hie! Eh, what ?—you can’t understand why I want 
your opinion? I never asked it before? Well, that 
shows I don't trouble you often. Hie, are you awake ? | 
can't hear. Speak up. What? I promised to leave you in 
peace if you did not bother me? I remember no such 
compact. When was it made? What? Hie, don’t goto 
sleep again. Hie, hie!’ 

I was now in a horrible state of nerves, and with diffi- 
culty kept myself from crying out. However ———- never 
paused, 

‘You hear me? No skulking. Hie, I want to speak 
with you. Hie! What do you think of my ——. Hie, 
are you asleep again? Hiethere! What? I had better 
leave you alone? I won't. I swear I shall rouse you 
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though I have to keep at it till the crack of doom. Hie, 
are you 

He stopped abruptly, and screamed aloud. At the 
same moment something flame-coloured danced before my 
eyes, and seemed to alight upon the table. I fell back 
toward the window. There was another pause, and then 
—— opened the door. A flood of light from the staircase 
filled the room, and, my courage returning, I looked at 
——. He was gazing at the table. My eyes followed 
his, and blinded, doubtless, I saw near the centre of the 
table a small piece of tissue paper, which had certainly not 
been there when the light was turned down. While we 
gazed at it a draught from the door lifted it up and 
carried it into the fire. 





These are the entire circumstances, and you can judge 
whether I was justified in trying to forget them. I may 
add that I was fearful of the effect on ——’s health, and 
recently dropped him a line on the subject. His answer 
was reassuring. ‘I have never felt so well in my life,’ he 
writes. 


MORE SCOTS GHOSTS. 


‘A RIEF for forsaken friends would keep some spirits 
from resting in the dim under-world ; and now and 
then the shade returned in pity of the children vexed 
with a cruel step-mother : 
* It was late at night and the bairnies grat, 
The mither beneath the mools heard that.’ 
Some ghosts have been called as witnesses in courts of 
law, for ghostly hearsay evidence was offered at a murder 
trial in the Justiciary Court at Edinburgh in 1754, and 
helped to send two men to their doom at Durham in 1631. 
That your pirate was commonly killed and buried by the 
general hoard—to the end that the terror of his perturbed 
spirit might keep it unprofaned—is known to all such as 
have followed the fortunes of Long John Silver and the 
heroic Flint ; and in ancient days in our own country men 
were built into houses or buried under the foundations for 
the same end. Bridges and churchyards have always been 
the favourite resorts of spirits clothed in the habiliments 
of death; and these were sometimes deaf to the menace of 
bells and indifferent to the influence of lighted candles. 

A knocking heard at intervals above the bed of a sick 
man, or a dull thud at his door like the deposition of a 
coffin on the ground, were once ominous of death. So 
were the apparition of a white face over your shoulder in 
amirror; the spectacle of a corpse-candle (the pale-blue 
variety) advancing towards a human dwelling ; the crow 
of a cock or the howling of a dog before midnight ; the 
appearance of a hearse, with headless horses and a headless 
driver, moving swiftly but silently in the direction of 
a churchyard ; or the vision (only vouchsafed to per- 
sons of special gifts) of a winding-sheet wrapped round 
you, death being the nearer the higher the semblance 
reached towards your head. In the north of England, 
if a man watches on the Eve of St. Mark in the church 
porch from eleven at night till one in the morning, he 
shall see pass before him the apparitions of all to be 
buried there next year: as has been nobly recorded by 
the excellent Gervase Hollis, a colonel under Charles 1., 
on the grave authority of a ‘minister of God's word at 
Great Grimsby, in Lincolnshire.’ Or if you were not 
equal to this desperate vigil, yet still desired to probe 
the blacker secrets of the future, you might riddle out 
the ashes on the hearth-stone on St. Mark’s Eve, and 
next morning you would see imprinted upon them the 
footstep of that member of the household who should 
die next year. All the old Scots historians tell of the 
dread summons from the Cross of Edinburgh to them 
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that were to fall at Flodden: to our mind the most tre- 
mendous and affecting manifestation of the invisible world 
on record. 

There is no class of phenomena for which there is 
better evidence than the appearance of absent friends at 
the moment of dissolution, and this testimony is some- 
times obvious to other senses : as in the case of the sailor’s 
wife, who not only saw her husband with sea-weed in 
his hair but distinctly heard the noise of water in his 
sea-boots as he climbed her stair. Such apparitions are 
still possible, as may be proved by the statements of 
credible persons in every Scottish parish, although the 
hour of manifestation often corresponds but ill with the 
difference between time in Scotland and time in India or 
America. But such base considerations must be put out 
of court in honest inquiries of this sort ; and so, too, must 
the so-called rationalistic interpretations, which indeed a 
sympathetic pen refuses to transcribe. Every one knows 
that suicides and unbaptized infants were especially apt 
to wander ; but the former were quieted effectively by 
driving a stake through them where they were buried at 
the juncture of four cross-roads or on the march between 
two parishes, while the latter found peace in the posses- 
sion of a name, even though it were bestowed by accident. 
As was proved by the drunken fellow at Whittinghame, 
who hailed a tiny spirit crying in the night as ‘ Short- 
hoggers’ (a facetious reference to the footless socks in 
which it looked to be attired), and so banished it this 
living, breathing world. 

A gruesome story of a Selkirk soutar strangely recalls 
some features of the vampire superstition which holds so 
high and honourable a place among the horrors of Hungary 
and Greece and Russia. One morning before daylight this 
tradesman, whose house was hard by the graveyard, was 
roused from sleep by an imperious stranger, who ordered 
a pair of shoes to be ready the same hour of the next 
day. He looked a man not to be trifled with, and the 
shoes were ready when he came and paid for them and 
went his way. The soutar pocketed his money, and 
stealthily shadowed his visitor into the dusk, till he saw 
him sink into a certain grave. He thrust his awl into 
the ground to mark the place, and at daylight he returned 
with a crowd of neighbours, who dug down to the level 
of burial, and found the shoes beside a body strangely 
and dreadfully coloured with the hues of life. The soutar 
took away the shoes, and helped to fill up the grave. But 
next morning before cock-crow his unearthly customer 
stood by his bedside ; and ‘ You have made me the wonder 
of the town, quoth he,‘ but I will make you a greater.’ 
And at daybreak the busybody was found (in fragments) 
beside the desecrated sepulchre. 

Other good Scottish ghosts are the ‘Green Lady’ of 
green silk dress ; her 
sister-ghost, ‘ Lady Greensleeves’ of Huntingtower ; that 
of Jock Barefoot, hanged by ‘ Earl Beardie’ for cutting a 
walking-stick from the Covin Tree of Finhaven ; and the 


Newton Castle, so called from her 


spectre at Spedlin’s Tower, which could only be kept quiet 
by a certain black-letter Bible, and began its disturb- 
ances anew when the old book was sent to Edinburgh to 
be re-bound. It would be pleasant to discourse at length 
of the ghost that the great Lord Erskine saw at Edin- 
burgh, or of such good English specimens as the Wynyard 
Ghost, the ‘Radiant Boy’ of Corby Castle, or the ‘ Manthe 
Dog’ of Peel Castle ; of those connected with Felton’s 
Buckingham, with Sir Charles Lee’s daughter, with Lord 
Lyttelton, Lady Beresford in 1693, the famous Dr. John 
Donne at Paris, or that wicked Bishop of Lincoln who was 
condemned, according to Fuller, to range it through 
eternity as a ‘green forester’; but we shall end with a 
story of a country-house in Fife. Here, on her way 
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downstairs to dinner, a visitor stooped to pick up some- 
thing from the floor. When she looked up again it was 
to see a lady, richly dressed and very handsome, emerge 
from a short flight which opened upon the chief landing, 
and hurry down the great staircase. She made room with 
a bow, and as the figure passed her by she remarked the 
evil smile upon its lovely lip. Neither at table nor in 
the drawing-room did this stranger re-appear ; and as this 
was so, the seer told what she had seen to her hostess, 
who put the subject by, and did not return to it till one 
day when she and the other were going over the house. 
Among other rooms they looked into that one forth from 
which the lady had come. The walls were lined with family 
portraits, but one place was vacant, and the picture that 
should have filled it stood face inwards on the floor. Said 
the mistress of the house: ‘ It is the portrait of one who 
brought disgrace upon the family. This used to be her 
room.’ Then she turned the picture, and behold! it was 
the very face and form her guest had seen upon the stair. 





CRICKET GOSSIP. 

TIXNHE gossip of the pavilion is almost as dear to the 

true cricketer as the storm and stress of combat. 
When the last lingerer has left the nets, and bats are 
laid by for the winter, the enthusiast delights to fight his 
battles o’er again, and generally does so with far more 
bravery than he ever displayed in the tented field. Seen 
through the softening mist of time, his worst defeats 
appear meritorious, if not triumphant. About Christmas 
Day who is there that will not assert in perfect good 
faith that his easiest catch during the season was made 
low down, near the ropes, and with the left hand? To 
duffers, at any rate (among whom we are proud to class 
ourselves with Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson, the author of 
a wise and witty volume entitled Cricketing Saws and 
Stories) a little boastfulness should always be permitted. 
Even heroes, men of prowess like the Doctor, may be for- 
given if they now and then indulge in the weakness of 
exaggeration. And true it is that the best stories of the 
cricket-field require some grains of the mustard of faith 
to make them palatable. The most reckless and the most 
fascinating of them all is familiar to readers of Pickwick. 
But Mr. Hutchinson has several yarns, the least of which 
is worthy (if we may use his own expression) ‘ to take the 
cake.’ Here is a specimen. ‘ We were lazily discussing 
the question of the longest hit that was ever known. 
One had seen a tenner (would they were more common) 
on Cowley Marsh; another remembered an elevener on 
Chatham Lines ; one had seen a ball picked up by a cow, 
and the batsman ran 15 ; another had seen a ball wedged 
up the spout of a pump, and they ran 27. Then a warrior, 
who had been silent, spake in this wise: “I think I 
know the largest number ever scored for one hit. It was 
a scratch eleven of the Sappers, and we were playing 
against an eleven of the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum—they 
were temporarily sane lunatics, or believed to be so ; but 
the lunatic at long-leg fielded a hard hit so brilliantly that 
in his excitement, instead of returning the ball, he started 
off with it across country, of course with all the field in 
pursuit ; and before they could catch him and bring back 
the ball, the batsmen had run 157.”’ It seems, and is, 
extraordinary ; but this flight has not been allowed to go 


unchallenged. At Boulogne, once, the ball was hit over 


the head of square-leg, and ran on till it toppled over the 
cliff. The only Frenchman playing—the rest were Britons 
never, never—feared not to climb down the cliff after 
it, and then found to his dismay that he could neither 
throw the ball up nor climb the cliff again; so he 
was forced to take a cab and drive round by the town; 
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and the number of runs scored for that one hit it has 
baffled the courage of the reckless narrator himself to 
record. These excursions into the region of the fabulous 
are pleasant enough ; but it is disappointing to note that 
in real cricket the umpire always extricates himself from 
similar dilemmas by an unheroic subterfuge. Some years 
ago, when playing for Gloucester against Surrey at Clifton, 
the Doctor was making the third run off a hit of his own, 
when the ball, returned by the fieldsman, lodged in his 
shirt. According to the laws of cricket there seems no 
He could not 
handle the ball himself—that would have put him out; 


reason why he should not be running yet. 


nor had any of his opposite the right to interfere with 
his movements. The umpire, however, was lacking in 
imagination. He could not untie the Gordian knot, so he 
brutally cut it; he decided that only those runs might 
be reckoned which had been made before the ball was 
taken in the batsman’s shirt. 

We have it on the authority of W. G. that the game of 
cricket is no mere ‘triviality.’ Indeed, to many English- 
men it is the most serious of pursuits. To the public- 
school boy it is (thank Heaven!) even of greater impor- 
tance than the manufacture of Latin verses. The youth 
who, in the days of Gloucester’s supremacy, was asked the 
‘names of the Graces’ and replied with promptitude, E. M., 
W. G., and G. F., was giving an answer which all his con- 
The three heroes of the 
cricket-field were very properly of far greater interest to 


temporaries could understand. 


this healthy lad (who, probably, has since become what the 
D. T. would call a proconsul in India or Africa or New 
Guinea) than the ‘comely Graces who, linked with the 
Nymphs, dance along the ground.’ But nothing has more 
vividly impressed us with the earnestness of cricket than 
the study of Mr. Hutchinson’s collection. A whole philo- 
sophy might easily be deduced from his ‘ saws. Butits ten- 
dency would certainly appear too utilitarian for the true 
moralist. The cricketer commonly fights for his own hand 
with the energy and determination of the Crafty Artsman. 
We are afraid that it is only too true that ‘a man rarely 
runs either himself or another man out in running the 
runs of the other batsman.’ According to Mr. Hutchin- 
son (and we do not dispute his conclusion), it is the object 
of every cricketer to make as many runs as he can with- 
out respect to his side or his partner, and when he gets 
out to attribute his disaster to chance or the umpire, and 
fall at once to disparaging the bowler. And it must be 
confessed that, in spite of Mr. Shuter’s new rule, the 
heroes of the cricket-field can seldom boast of that gener- 
ous esprit de corps which animates the boating man. As 
long as averages are kept, published, and compared, so 
long will the batsman think first of himself, then of his 
county or club. 

According to Mr. Hutchinson, the treatment of the 
umpire is a delicate matter. You must never dispute his 
decision; nor must you frivolously ask his opinion, for then 
he will give little attention toa genuine appeal. If you do 
ask, however, ask as if you meant him to agree with you. 
In this 
advice is much worldly wisdom. For, after all, the umpire 


There is a mighty deal in the manner of asking. 


is only human to begin with, and then is not invariably 
intelligent. He does not always give his answer, especially 
if he be arustiec born and bred, with due deliberation ; 
and he is sometimes amenable to a little flattery. Indeed 
the humours of umpires would afford material for a very 
pleasant treatise. Excellent was the reply of that artist 
in decisions who, when the bowler asked ‘ How’s that ?’ 
responded admiringly ‘ Beautiful’! This was inoffensive, 
if not quite sportsmanlike. But one can hardly commend 
his brother who, when one of his side had twice had _ his 
wicket put down, replied with decision ‘ Not out,’ and 
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on the second occasion added, ‘and if yer ask again I'll 
punch your bloomin’ ’ead off.’ Though his decision may 
never be questioned, we are told that on rare occasions 
he may be completely ignored. ‘We were playing a 
country cricket-match on a hard-baked wicket. One of 
our side had already been given out, caught and bowled 
off a most obvious bump ball. A similar return was made 
shortly after. ‘‘ How’s that ?” asked the bowler. “ Out,’ 
said the umpire. Whereupon the batsman asked for 
guard, and the game proceeded without interruption.’ 

Mr. Hutchinson concludes his volume with a cricket 
examination-paper. You can imagine no more diverting 
occupation for the winter months than the solution of these 
and ‘similar problems. The last question—‘ How many 
ways are there of getting out ?’—would take a deal of 
answering, and the ingenuity of cricketers might devise 
many others. Here is one hard case, left over from last 
season, which still awaits decision. The captain of an 
eleven, who has been at the wicket for a considerable 
time, hits up an easy catch. Before the ball has reached 
the fielder’s hands, the batsman declares the innings at 
anend. Is he out ? 


DISSENTING DELIGHTS. 


} OW in Scotland is the beginning of the winter of 

Dissenting content. Darkness sets in as the office 
and the shop close. In October it is possible to keep up 
the pretence that outdoor Nature is worth enjoying: nay, 
a superstition still lingers that in June and October Scot- 
land is to be seen at its best. But in November, with its 
fogs, its east winds, and its meteorological uncertainties, 
this superstition is generally surrendered ; the subjective— 
which the Dissenting Minister, like Coleridge, calls ‘the 
samm-jective ’—deposes the objective, and the President 
of the Literary Society is clothed with literature as with a 
surplice. The Edinburgh Philosophical Institution has 
effected excellent work of its kind and in its time. If it 
has done nothing else, it has brought the élite of Scot- 
tish audiences face to face with the élite of English men 
of letters and of science. But it has a great deal to 
answer for. Imitations and would-be rivals have been 
started all over the country, and the fierce struggle for 
existence between these has led to the vulgarisation of 
the public lecture. The ‘ Nicht wi’ Burns,’ the Magic 
Lantern, and the Patter Vocalist have been brought to the 
aid of the Discourse on the Progress of Electricity. Was 
Francis the Man in the Iron Mask ? Who knows? When 
did Carlyle first strike his wife? Who cares? But at 
these places they discuss those things ; discuss them till 
the common Browning person seems intellectual. But 
above all things the Edinburgh Philosophical has uncon- 
sciously been the means of enabling the Rev. Jeremiah 
Blattergowl (who, although Sir Walter does not chronicle 
the fact, came out at the Disruption, and was the first 
Free Church minister of Fairport) to add a fresh de- 
light to his own life and a fresh terror to the lives 
of others. He has set himself elaborately to imitate 
the Edinburgh Philosophical, with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of lectures and readings and scientific exposi- 
tions. He started the Fairport F.C. Literary Society, 
and is still its President. He cannot induce Mr. Froude, 
Mr. Sims, or Mr. John Morley to give him a helping hand. 
But his brethren at a distance are always ready to oblige. 
Mr. Dugald Dalgetty, M.P., who has of course followed 
Mr. Gladstone into Disestablishment courses, may also be 
relied on: he firmly believes in retaining a hold of his 
constituents by ecclesiastical means. A wideawake chair- 


man once secured him as an unpaid Parliamentary counsel 


by giving him a pass to New York and back. ‘This accounts 
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for his lecture on ‘Transatlantic Sensations,’ which (accord- 
ing to the Fairport Sentinel) ‘electrified a large and fashion- 
able audience by its coruscations of wit and its passages of 
genuinely Macaulayan eloquence.’ Then in these days 
when mild amateur theatricals are permissible in what (by 
an Edna-Lyallism) are known as religious drawing-rooms, 
a little company can on occasion be imported from Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. 

But the Rev. Mr. Blattergowi is a host in himself. 
‘ Latent talent’ is always on his lips. Thus he maintains 
that one of the great objects of the Fairport Free Church 
Literary Society is to bring to light—and leading—the 
‘latent talent’ of the young men and young women 
of the Fairport Free Church congregation. But he be- 
lieves above all things in the ‘talent latent’ in the 
Rev. Mr. Blattergow], and the foundation of the society 
has given him an opportunity of letting his light shine 
before men and still more before women. So in the 
printed prospectus of the winter arrangements of the 
Society, we find not only ‘Opening Address by the Hono- 
rary President of the Society’ and ‘Closing Address of 
the Honorary President,’ but ‘Carlyle’s Life and Work,’ 
‘An Analysis of Darwinism,’ and ‘The Hundred Best 
Books,’ all by the Honorary President, and intended to 
be a relief to the ‘ Musical Evening by the Young Ladies 
and Young Gentlemen of the Congregation, ‘ Bor and 
Cor, by a Talented Company from the leading F.C. 


Congregations of Gorbalstown,’ and ‘ The Downfall of 


Poland, by Miss Margaret Blattergowl. The worthy 
creature cherishes a mistaken belief that he has some- 
thing fresh to say on literature, philosophy, science, 
the manners and customs of vegetarians; and as no 
magazine—not even the Missionary Record of his deno- 
mination—will accept his lucubrations, he pours them 
down the throats of his congregation. But to do Mr. 
Blattergow] justice, he is quite as willing to encourage 
the latent talent of the junior members of his congregation 
and society as he is to publish his own. Let him be 
conductor of his own orchestra, and let him also be allowed 
in the course of the season to give a few solos on the 
violoncello, just to show that he has some acquaintance 


with the instrument—and he is content. There is an 





abundance—nay, an excess—of the esprit de corps in 
a Scots Dissenting community united in the bonds of 
literature (save the mark !) as well as of Voluntaryism. 
Everybody believes in everybody else ; and Mr. Blatter- 
gow] believes all round almost as much as he believes 
in himself. There never were such singers and players 
as the young women of his congregation; there never 
were such earnest students of ‘ Life and its Problems’ 
as the young men. The Literary Society is made a 
means whereby both can be introduced to the platform— 
and be awarded votes of thanks. Has the bank-agent’s 
daughter been studying Mendelssohn? Do, then, let a 
night of the Literary Society be given up to selections 
from Mendelssohn. And the proficiency and the book 
muslin of the bank-agent’s daughter shall be placed be- 
yond argument. The young doctor gives up his leisure to 
botany: why should he not give a lecture on Natural 
Orders before the members of the Literary Society? And 
is there any reason why the young doctor should not com- 
pliment the bank-agent’s daughter on her ‘ execution ’ as 
he sees her home ? or any why the bank-agent’s daughter 
should not tell the young doctor in the presence of her 
father that she enjoyed his lecture very much—and how 
ever could his memory retain so many facts? Marriages 
may be made at meetings of literary societies as well as 
in heaven. Perhaps they are too Edna-Lyallish ; perhaps 
they are not touched by the crowning glory of passion. 
But they are warranted to wear. 
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Buns, gossip, crochet, and crewel-work—on occasion 
even gingerbread and coffee: a most unhallowed and 
depressing combination—are permitted at an ordinary 
meeting of the Fairport F.C. Literary Society, and al- 
together it is a sufficiently successful device for killing 
time and converting a congregation into a united family. 
Besides, flattery and gregariousness have a warming effect, 
and through them winter may be defied. Still, does not the 
ordinary member of the Literary Society—does not even 
the Honorary President himself ?—pray occasionally that 
he may get where, beyond these voices, there is peace ? 
where with book, or pipe and dram, he may enjoy that 
luxury of loneliness, which is not only compatible with 
but necessary to the perfection of happiness? Does 
he never wonder if a Pythagorean novitiate of silence 
would not be better for the young lions of his society 
than premature and plainly futile roaring? Perhaps not. 
Possibly he leaves all that to his rival of the Establish- 
ment. For there is a social as well as an ecclesiastical 
difference between the two—a difference quite as real 
though not as easily definable as the other. Somehow, 
to say the least of it, while one associates solitary domes- 
ticity, varied with an occasional dinner, a quiet rubber, and 
an evening at the theatre with Church, one also associates 
tea-meetings, lectures, gregariousness, and votes of thanks 
with Dissent. And that one does is so much the better for 
—not Dissent ! 


WOODCOCK. 


O the sportsman whose delight in the country does not 
wholly depend upon big bags, there is no pleasanter 
month in all the twelve than ‘ chill’ October. Nothing 
indeed can well be more inappropriate than the epithet to 
good October weather and the rich October landscape. 
It is a month of movement among the birds, being that of 
the autumn migration ; but though it sees the departure 
of the summer guests, it also witnesses the arrival of a 
crowd of others not less interesting in themselves, and not 
less welcome to the sportsman—first and foremost among 
them being the poor, much prized, much persecuted 
woodcock. 

In the woods of the North and West of Scotland, and 
in many parts of England and Ireland, woodcock breed 
regularly and in no inconsiderable numbers. It seems to 
be a fact (whatever the reason) that far more are bred in 
Great Britain now than formerly. White of Selborne 
thus writes of them: ‘It cannot, indeed, be denied but 
that now and then we hear of a woodcock’s nest or young 
bird discovered in some part or other of this island; but 
then they are always mentioned as rarities, and somewhat 
out of the common course of things.’ A hundred years 
have operated a complete change from this condition of 
things ; the localities are many where it would be strange 
indeed were none put up from heather and fern during 
August and September. But the most migrate from their 
breeding-places before what may be called the proper sea- 
son for cock-shooting arrives. With them we are therefore 
not so much concerned as with the autumn arrivals over 
the Northern Sea from the forests of Norway, Sweden, 
and the north of Europe. By about the beginning of 
October the first jacksnipe has shown himself; the redwings 
and fieldfares arrive some little time after ; and then come 
in the tiny goldcrests (or woodcock’s pilot) and the short- 
eared (or woodcock) owl, the certain harbingers of the bird 
himself, who is commonly seen about the middle of the 
month. He depends a great deal upon the wind—a light 
easterly one, with its not infrequent accompaniment of 
mist being, perhaps, the best of all—and his appearance is 
so unaccountable and so mysterious that it is still easy to 
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understand and sympathise with the sportsmen of a by- 
gone time, who were forced by a process of exhaustion 
upon the conclusion that he could only have dropped from 
the moon. And so for the rest of the month, on through 
the whole of November, and even during some parts of 
December, does he come crowding in in great or lesser 
numbers as the weather is favourable or the reverse. 

This question of migration is far too wide to be more 
than touched upon here. Little enough was known about 
it lately, when the action of a committee of the British 
Association resulted in the collection of a very considerable 
number of new facts sent in by lighthouse-keepers and such 
like on the coast of Great Britain and elsewhere. It used, 
for instance, to be matter of infinite speculation why the 
arrivals on the West Coast and in Jreland so far out-num- 
bered those upon the East—the East which would seem 
the handier and the more natural one for them to land 
upon. But it is now generally agreed that they fly at an 
extreme height and always at night ; and that with the 
earliest dawn they either go on so long as they see land 
under them, or, finding they have overshot the shores of 
Britain retrace their flight, and alight upon them rather 
than face the vast expanse of Atlantic before them, worn 
out as they are with their long inexplicable journey. It is 
a fact that they never pitch upon the East Coast except 
after a spell of the wildest weather, and that when they 
do their condition is invariably found to be one of exhaus- 
tion and extreme wretchedness. But they are quick to 
recover, no bird being capable of eating more in propor- 
tion to his own weight, which averages not more than ten 
or a dozen ounces. 

By the end of October there should be a fair sprinkling 
throughout those parts which they frequent. At first they 
are scattered about the hill-sides, and are put up in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way places, but with the first frosts and 
hard weather they are driven down from the open to the 
more sheltered coverts and springs. Not until then is it 
possible to be sure of coming across them in anything 
like numbers, and then only if you are on the spot. All 
game birds can wait for the day when it is convenient for 
you to shoot them ; but the cock must be taken just when 
it pleases him to drop in, or he is off again as suddenly and 
strangely as he came. Of game birds, each in his season, 
you can have as many as you like to pay for; and if you 
do not get them one day, you can just go back and get 
them another. Not so with the woodcock. Once he 
passes the gun, and vanishes over the distant brow, there 
is none can tell in what remote spinney he may next be 
flushed, nor for whom is reserved the pride of bringing him 
down. 

The fact is, that in and about him are centred all the 
true elements of sport ; and the sportsman worthy of the 
name does not exist who would not rather drop a cock 
than any other thing that flies. The ery of ‘ Mark Cock’ 
is enough to make your pulse tingle and the heart leap in 
your breast. Is he coming your way? ‘Then the long 
sweep down over the cover, the swirl with which he dashes 
through the tree-tops—the confounded tree-tops that are 
always between you and him !—the little time he gives you 
to pull yourself together, the difficulty of hitting him, the 
abnormal ease with which he is missed by the moderate 
shot! And no bird varies more in his flight than he. One 
day he comes like lightning through the trees; another 
he flies slow and lazy—flies almost as if he were an owl. 
It greatly depends upon the state of his digestion; upon 
whether a long, bright moonlight night has given him the 
chance of a good square meal ere he settles for the day into 
a warm patch of dead bracken. But fly as he may, there is 
no bird so easily and so frequently lost, and none so bitterly 


regretted, especially in those districts where it is a case of 
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‘foujours perdrix, and the toast for a long-bill is not often 
in demand. 

In many places woodcock are still plentiful enough to 
give capital sport even though no other game be seen. 
Of course, Ireland stands first. Lord Clermont’s record— 
a hundred in some few hours of a winter's day—will 
probably not soon be beaten ; but want of woodcock can 
hardly be enumerated among Irish grievances even yet. 
In the Badminton book about shooting it is told that ‘in 
1884 six guns killed at Ashford 172 woodcock in one day 
(January 14), and on the same date in 1886, 177 fell to 
the same number of guns.’ In many parts of Scotland, 
particularly on the West Coast, the woodcock-shooting is 
good enough. Of course there is truth in the common 
statement that the birds are not so thick as they used to 
be; but the wonder would be were it otherwise, consider- 
ing how badly they are wanted and how anxiously they 
are sought. Every likely covert is regularly shot, if only 
by a keeper on the look-out. In the long-run this must 
tell; but there are yet—and during our time there will 
continue to be—‘ a good few’ to be found by that sports- 
man who will walk and work for them. 





Speaking generally, last season in Scotland was one 
of the worst known. It is satisfactory, therefore, to 
read in The Field of 19th October a note from a corre- 
spondent (who has not missed a single year for the last 
ten at his shootings in the north of Sweden) coming 
home at the end of September, up to which time the cock 
bred there had not showed any signs of leaving. ‘The last 
day, he says,‘ I was elk-hunting this year (September 28) 
I saw a considerable number. I have never known them 
so plentiful as this year in the north, and I learn that the 
same applies over the whole country. I apprehend, there- 
fore, that this bird will shortly afford unusual sport in the 


old country.’ GeEorGE CAMPION. 





A SONG OF THE SEASONS. 


QING a song of Spring-time, 

The world is going round, 

Blown by the south wind: 
Listen to its sound. 

‘Gurgle’ goes the mill-wheel, 
‘Cluck’ clucks the hen; 

And it ’s O for a pretty girl 
To kiss in the glen. 


Sing a song of Summer, 
The world is nearly still, 
The mill-pool has gone to sleep, 
And so has the mill. 
Shall we go a-sailing 
Or shall we take a ride, 
Or dream the afternoon away 
Here, side by side? 


Sing a song of Autumn. 

The world is going back ; 
They glean in the corn-field 
And stamp on the stack. 

Our boy, Charlie, 
Tall, strong, and light: 
He shoots all the day 
And dances all night. 


Sing a song of Winter, 
The world stops dead ; 

Under snowy cover-lid 
Flowers lie a-bed. 

There ’s hunting for the young ones 
And wine for the old, 

And a sexton in the churchyard 
Digging in the cold. 


Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NATIONAL UNION CONFERENCE. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


Scottish Conservative Club, Nov. 14, 1889. 

S1R,—The letter signed ‘ Delegate,’ in your issue of last 
week, is a perfectly fair statement of his case. The only fact I 
should like to add is one of which he—as he in common with 
many others had left Glasgow in the middle of the day—could 
not be cognisant. It is that the Chairman, before putting Sir 
Archibald Campbell’s motion, called upon those whose criti- 
cisms on the Central Office had earlier in the day been sup- 
pressed to say their say then. As they were not present, it was 
of course impossible that they should do so ; but it is well that 
the intention of the Chairman—at least—that both sides should 
be fairly heard, should be known by those who with perfect 
justification have felt themselves aggrieved by the unprece- 
dented departure from the printed order of business of which 
* Delegate’ rightly complains. 

It is to be hoped that one result of this incident will be that 
Mr. Macleod will in the future stick closely to the excellent 
limitations he laid down as to the functions of a Central Office, 
and that local Conservatives in all parts of Scotland, and espe- 
cially in the East, will feel that a greater responsibility now 
rests upon their individual efforts.—I am, etc., 

East LOTHIAN. 





[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 


S1R,—In your last issue ‘ Delegate’s’ complaint of the irregu- 
larity of Sir A. C. Campbell’s motion in favour of Mr. Reginald 
Macleod may be technically correct, but the Chairman asked 
the Perth delegates to speak on it, as they were found out of 
order in discussing under the first resolution: practically the 
very question embraced in Sir A. C. Campbell’s motion. They 
declined—and wisely—as it was obvious the Conference was in 
no mood to hear a repetition of the wanton attack made on Mr. 
Reginald Macleod at last Conference at Edinburgh. Much 
may be forgiven to the inexperience of youth, and even to the 
desire of self-advertisement ; but the gerieral good of the party 
is infinitely more important than disputes in which the personal 
element is but too conspicuous. 

Perth, with hearty financial assistance from the county, has 
done splendid work for the party, under a very old but excel- 
lent system of subdivision of labour. The city of York is 
credited with originating it, and it was first tried in the West 
in 1880. 

The slow progress of Conservatism in Scotland in the East 
and North is chiefly due to the failure of localities to work and 
subscribe sufficient funds for that purpose. A perfect Central 
Office and superhuman officials could not cure this evil. Self- 
help in localities is the one thing needful in order to promote 
the rapid increase of Conservatism, and nothing less and 
nothing else will do. 

From over twenty years of active participation in local 
organisations in both town and country, J/us some knowledge 
of the general position of our party, I am satisfied that on the 
whole the work of the Central Office has been well done. True, 
the Council has as a rule been composed of fewer West-country 
members than the strength and activity of the party there per- 
haps warranted. There has been an increase in that direction 
at the late Conference which should lead to greater results so 
far as the Council can yield such. 

If our party is to progress rapidly, every working member of 
it must sacrifice every personal consideration to the general 
good of the cause. There is nothing so detrimental to pro- 
gress in any direction—- especially when the work is of a 
voluntary kind—as the introduction of personal disputes.— 
I am, etc., WEST DELEGATE, 


[ Note.—‘ West Delegate’ has failed to deal with the fact that, 
in consequence of the ruling of the Chairman in the forenoon, 
not merely ‘the Perth delegates’ but most of those who had 
anything to say with regard to the conduct of the Central Office 
left Glasgow before Sir Archibald Campbell's motion was made. 
As the introduction of fresh personal disputes is unlikely to 
tend to greater harmony in the organisation of the Conserva- 
tive party, this correspondence must now cease. | 
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REVIEWS. 
THE NEW GORILLA. 


The Viking Age. By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU. 2 vols. 
London: Murray. 

_M. du Chaillu’s is a book that has been awaited anxiously : 
a book, too, from which we were tutored to expect such great 
things that not to disappoint it must be good indeed. The 
ordinary kind of advertisement, which by dint of iteration com- 
pels the public to buy pills and soap, or the ‘sic vos non vobis’ 
plan by which an unanswered question is suddenly forced on 
the attention at every turn, is no guarantee of quality; but 
that mysterious advertisement by rumour which is the privilege 
of here and there an author commits him toa great deal. In 
the present instance hope was a little chilled by the memory of 
the hero’s earliest invention—that gorilla, to wit, which, intro- 
duced as something better than a nigger and but a little lower 
than a white man, turned out to be (walking-stick notwith- 
standing) not even a very high-class monkey. Taking all this 
into consideration, it is a pleasure to confess that 7he ltkhing 
Age is every whit as good (and as bad) as we had somehow 
contrived to believe it would be. For one thing, it is impossible 
to resist the illustrations. You open the book, and lo! they 
are instantly upon you; you take to peeping into the uncut 
pages ; youend by carefully examining them all ; the quality 
of the text may be bad or good, but they alone must make the 
venture a success. As specimens of what Art should do when 
for the nonce she is the handmaid of Science, they are as 
excellent as could be wished. They constitute a museum of 
antiquities so complete and so well ordered that (so far as 
museum can) it brings us into actual practical touch with the 
manners and customs of that great Norse race whose blood 
we love to believe we largely inherit. Humbug apart, the 
modern novel is the most pleasing type of narrative there is. In 
the matter of form the Saga is far behind it; but the minuteness 
and the simplicity of the Saga—above all, the conviction that it 
is a real and not a fictitious past with which it sets us face to 
face—more than make up for that. Any one can read a Saga 
or a novel ; but perhaps it is only the wish to improve one’s 
mind that induces one to tackle the literature of the intervening 
centuries, so that some of us suspect of affectation that reader 
who, not being a specialist, pretends to enjoy even Chaucer. 

After some pleasant hours with M. du Chaillu’s thirteen or 
fourteen hundred pictures one begins to read; and at first, 
with every page, a feeling of dismay grows deeper and deeper 
still. The statement (in the preface) that every Englishman 
is born a sailor, and that his supremacy afloat dates back 
beyond history, is passed over as a harmless bit of con- 
ventional bombast; but when it turns out to be not only a 
serious assertion but also a proof that all Englishmen are pure- 
blooded Norse, the effect is one of absolute bewilderment. 
Just as in the instant of challenge one might scarce be able to 
demonstrate that the earth moves round the sun, so does M. du 
Chaillu’s remark that Sueones, Franks, Angles, Saxons, Jutes, 
Norse, and many besides are all of one race strike his reader 
perplexed and dumb: especially as his proof consists in the 
fact that yellow hair is common to them all, and that according 
to tradition they all rejoice in a common Eastern origin. What 
the yellow hair argument would prove if it were really valid is 
astounding. There is scarce a race in Europe whose tradi- 
tions are not peopled with heroic blondes. At this rate the 
demigods of Hellas were Norsemen; and so were all the 
fabled invaders of Ireland, the Firbolgs and the last-arrived 
Milesians alone excepted. These Irish Celts, moreover, race 
after race of them—Fomorians, Tuatha de Danann, etc.—came 
from the East, and the stories of their journeys are minutely 
told. And to think that M. du Chaillu is completely 
ignorant of the origin of these almost universal legends of 
a common descent! His theory, to take it seriously for a 
moment, would simplify history considerably ; but, on the other 
hand, it would be destructive of many a cherished picture of 
the past. We should have, for instance, to identify the merry 
laughter and the jolly jesting of Ueltonian heroes with the grim, 
‘blue-tooth’ guffaw of the drunken Viking. M. du Chaillu 
quotes from a Saga a minute description of the beauty of 
Gunnar, and any one who has seena Norse sailor or a Shetland 
fisherman can easily conceive of perfect manly beauty in spite 
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of a cocked-up nose ; but to make Gunnar of one race with the 
freckled, ruddy Irish hero, or with the smooth-featured Saxon, 
and to conceive of beauty so conditioned is impossible. Or 
take the magnificent Skarphedin, and try to see him as the 
Saga writer meant he should be seen in the light of the Dy 
Chaillu theory, and you have an absolute proof that the age 
of miracles is past, though with his pedigree to help you can 
picture his squat, sallow Kalmuck face ugly in every detail, and 
expressing (spite of all!) the noble mind within. But serious 
treatment of M. du Chaillu’s opening chapters is scarcely de- 
manded ; his method of recreating history is one of little 
besides ‘I say’. That after the %omans left our island jt 
was not Britons but Norsemen who fought the invaders js 
only proved by the fact (new to us) that the resistance was 
vigorous, whilst the Romans had taken but three centuries 
to easily subdue a pack of unresisting cowards! Again, the 
name of the Saxon Shore is brought forward as proof that 
Saxon met Saxon, and (d/en entendu) both were Norsemen, 
Has M. du Chaillu never heard that ‘Saxon shore’ is no 
more a ‘proof’ of Saxon possession than the term ‘ Welsh 
marches’ is a ‘proof’ these marches were in Wales? The 
Saxon invasion being Danish, his next achievement is to per- 
ceive that obviously Hengist and Horsa must be made to 
disappear. Their names have a meaning, and that seems to 
be considered all-sufficient. Mr. Pitt may survive in history, 
but Mr. Fox must anon be melted in the myth-pot. Gildas, 
too—(Alas, poor Gildas !)—must be put aside. He has been 
ill-used enough—but at the hands of such as triumph in the 
conviction of a preponderance of British blood ; and to be 
attacked by the advocate of another view ought almost to ruin 
his position (impregnable though it seem) as the one contem- 
porary author extant. The temptation to pick our author’s 
plums must be resisted. But it may be remarked that the 
argument that Gildas, being not all true, is therefore not true 
at all is a surprise; that the theory that, runes resembling 
Greek letters, Greeks and Norsemen are therefore related is a 
delight ; while the inference of a common origin drawn from 
the report that both the Massagete and the Norsemen were 
in the habit of sacrificing horses is about equally compacted 
of the one and other of them twain. 

These chapters do much to upset the reader’s confidence in 
his author: but it is not long ere one perceives that M. du 
Chaillu, while utterly deficient in most of those gifts which go to 
make the historian, has capabilities all his own. In his preface 
he doth a little boast about the eight years of labour which he 
has bestowed upon the preparation of his book. One result of 
these is a sequence of extracts from the Sagas so well chosen 
and so admirably arranged as to present a perfect picture of 
Viking life—a picture that, as we have said, is made still more 
vivid by the illustrations. One regrets, it is true, that the eight 
years had not been ten (two to learn the language and trans- 
late for himself) ; but the emotion passes, once one has read 
enough to see with how much self-denial the enormous mass 
of material has been depleted in order to keep the book 
within its present limits. Here and there we are provoked, as 
in the earlier chapters, by the advancement of things new and 
revolutionary without the slightest support. For instance, we 
are told, without comment, that the bent swords and dented 
shields found in Viking graves were bent or dented at the time 
of burial, so as to offer no temptation to the resurrectionist of 
the period. This may be true, but it needs establishment. Also, 
it reminds one of the man who made it a condition that his heirs 
should bury £50 with him, and how they kept their part of the 
pact by interring a cheque payable to the dead man’s order. 
This is, of course, as much as to say that whenever one inclines 
to think that M. du Chaillu might well have offered some 
interpretation of the stories, the pictures, the carven stones, and 
so forth which he has reproduced, there presently crops up 4 
theory of this sort, and it is recognised that his reticence is 
an effect of much wisdom. Any reader of Sagas can give 
a better explanation of these bent and twisted swords than 
M. du Chaillu’s. He will remember how often a hero wielding 
a weapon divinely-made and divinely-named has to pause in 
tight to straighten the wretched iron with his foot. And as for 
less heavenly steel, he will recall how Olaf Tryggveson brought 
out a new batch of swords from the cabin when the blows of 
his men had ceased to tell. 

The book is very creditable to the publisher—in a way, t00 
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yery creditable to the author. In one sense the historical chapters 
would be better away, but in another they serve to show that a 
vast amount of honest work has been done. It may be noted, 
too, that M. du Chaillu abounds in material towards the refuta- 
tion of his own theory that Danes and Saxons have a common 
origin; which theory, indeed, he shows—unwittingly—to be 
altogether untenable. 


FRENCH IN ENGLISH. 


The Chouans. * By HONORE DE Batzac. A Chronicle of the 
Reign of Charles 1X. By PROSPER MERIMEE. Trans- 
lated by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. London: Nimmo. 

Mr. Saintsbury has translated Zhe Chouans of Balzac, and 
that Chronicle of the Reign of Charles IX. which is the longest 
novel Mérimée ever wrote ; and Mr. Nimmo has published 
both translations in a format so majestic and with such a wealth 
of illustrations as their several authors never dreamed. The 
artist of the Breton story is M. Jullien le Blant, that of the 
Valois novel M. Edouard Toudouze, and between them they 
have produced some two hundred spirited and taking designs, 
which have the further merit of really illuminating the texts 
Both books are perhaps a trifle too large to be easily handled; 
but both are well printed, and whether you look at them as 
picture-books or story-books—as things to look at or as things 
to read—both are well worth having. 

Of the two we prefer Ze Chouans, Partly that in our judg- 
ment it is the better book, and partly also because, so far as 
we can see, Mr. Saintsbury has made a better job of his Balzac 
than he has of his Mérimée. The prose of Balzac, indeed, is 
easier (in some ways) to render into English than the prose of 
Mérimée. Strained, elaborate, ‘precious’ in the bad sense of 
the word, it presents enormous difficulties ; but it presents, too, 
acertain analogy with English prose in the sense that it is 
nothing if not individual, anti-classic, offensive alike to the 
Académie and to the ingenious Henri Beyle, the father of all 
them that go forth to psychologise, and succeed but in being 
dull. In dealing with this strange compost Mr. Saintsbury has 
shown himself a writer at once curious in research, abounding 
in intelligence, and fertile in resource ; and the consequence is 
that his rendering of /es Chouans reads like an English book. 
To change from Balzac to Mérimée is to develop another set 
of conditions. Mérimée was a far smaller, but he was also 
an infinitely more luminous, intelligence than Balzac ; he was 
not nearly so great an inventor, but he was an altogether 
superior artist ; his ambition was in no sense comparable to 
that to which we owe ‘the new edition fifty volumes long’ 
of the Comcdie humaine, but, at all events, it was sane, it 
was conscious of its limitations, it was not incapable of 
realisation. Moreover—and here is the extreme point of 
divergence—he was master of a style which M. Saintsbury 
describes with perfect propriety as ‘wonderfully flexible and 
yet wonderfully precise and accurate ’—as standing ‘ at an equal 
distance from the loose opulence of Romantic colour and the 
somewhat jejune mathematics of Classical proportion.’ In 
other words he wrote ‘what good judges have regarded as the 
best French prose style of the century’; and—‘ Voila pourquoi 
votre fille est muette!’ Mr. Saintsbury has Englished Balzac 
so admirably that one can only vail one’s bonnet as one goes 
by. But between Balzac’s dialect and ‘what good judges have 
regarded as the best French prose style of the century,’ there 
are spaces which not every man may traverse ; and it is a fact 
that Mérimée in English is not exactly the same as Mérimée in 
French, if only for the reason that his master quality has be- 
come obliterated, and that he lacks—what so few have ever 
had—distinction. 

For the rest Zhe Chouans is, we believe, a better book than 
the Chronicle. The latter, indeed, is but a string of incidents 
and studies of which the best to be said is that they were pro- 
bably of use to the Dumas of /a Reine Margot, while they cer- 
tainly suggested the libretto of the 7uguenots to the ingenious 
M. Scribe. It is easy to say of one of them, as Mr. Saintsbury 
does say, that it is as well invented as anything of Dumas and 
far better written ; and it is just as easy to reply that (in 
English at least) the effect of the whole series is assuredly far 
other than it would have been had the whole series been signed 
not ‘P, M.’ but ‘A.D’ Mme. de Turgis, Bernard, Comminges, 
Béville, Hornstein, Captain George—what a dance of skeletons 
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is here in comparison with Chicot and Coconnas, with Bussy 
and Gorenflot and la Mole! Mérimée was less of an enthusiast 
than Mr. Saintsbury, and the great public has determined that 
he was right. The Chronigue remains as unpopular as Clare 
Gazul and the Facguerie ; and when people talk of Mérimée 
they talk of the author of not these but /a Prise de la Redoute 
and Carmen and Colomba. With les Chouans it is different. 
The book is Balzac, and Balzac almost at his best. It makes 
no parade of that ‘vanity of corruption’ of which /a Cousine 
Bette is so complete‘and so preposterous an expression, but in 
its way is not incomparable with Ze Cousin Pons—in some sort 
the best thing Balzac ever wrote; it abounds in passion, inven- 
tion, characterisation ; it tells a novel and a moving story; and 
it leaves—which is something—a good taste in the mouth. In 
three words, it is a work of art—as Colomda is, and Carmen, 
and as the Chronigue is not. One is glad to have both books: 
one is glad to have anything Mr. Saintsbury may care to do. 
But —-! 
NEW NOVELS. 

Sheba. By ‘Rita.’ 3 vols. London: White. 
Wronged. By C. H. EDEN. London: Remington. 
Mill o Forres. By JEANIE MORISON. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 
Fanus. By EDWARD IREN#US STEVENSON. London: 

Drane. 
The Day Will Come. By M. E. BRADDON. London: Simpkin. 
Mrs. Senior, Junior. By FOULIS HAYES. London: Roper. 
Gobi or Shamo. By G. G. A. MURRAY. London: Longmans 


If any of Rita’s readers is conscientious enough to read the 
disquisitions and digressions of that prodigious German music- 
master who bulks so hugeous in her Seda, he will find the novel 
long even for three volumes. But though this be indeed an 
eager age, it is not so certain that anybody will read them. Time 
was when people went elsewhere than to novels to study philo- 
sophical and social problems or hunt for visions of a future 
state ; but the authors of Middlemarch and Robert Elsmere 
have changed all that ; and without a little cheap ‘ thought’ 
no piece of fiction is complete. Still there is ‘thought’ and 
‘thought’; and when Rita ‘thinks’ she“is not exactly enthral- 
ling. That, though, is neither here nor there. SAeda purports 
to be a ‘study of girlhood, and in this case girlhood is not an 
agreeable subject. Sheba herself is more, perhaps, to be pitied 
than misliked ; but even from this point of view she is some- 
thing of ‘a frightful mzzzus.’ Still she is far less unpleasant 
than the dreadfully second-rate young females who figure in 
the story of her martyrdom. The vulgarity of certain touches, 
while probably unconscious, is certainly surprising. There is no 
doubt some cleverness in the book ; but it is not a high type of 
cleverness, and Sheda is not to recommend as a piece of art. 
Its purpose, as we have said, is controversial ; and it opens up 
some questions of morals and religion with a levity of mind 
that is only equalled by its crudity of method. 

Wronged, though not very original, is exceptionally interest- 
ing. Itis so well told that one is surprised to find Mr. Eden 
treading in the regions of false pathos and theatrical effect. An 
instance occurs in one of his scenes: where young Fernand 
being on the point of murdering a baby (merely to save trouble) 
the traditional white bird appears and frightens him away. Fer- 
nand’s terror is admirably brought out, but the incident seems 
a clumsy method of accounting for it. A suggestion of the 
supernatural, which Mr. Eden indicates with great effect in the 
first pages, would have been quite sufficient without a miracle 
of the Blavatsky order. Mr. Eden gives a terrible though life- 
like picture of wrecking and other Spanish idiosyncrasies. All 
his characters are strongly individualised, and do not bear that 
painful likeness to each other which is the curse of so much 
recent fiction. The ignorant parish priest, Tomas, though only 
a sketch, is drawn with great humour, and contrasts well with 
the ‘polished’ Carlist villain, Anselm. The author has re- 
produced with great facility the somewhat operatic language 
of the Peninsula, to which the English ear gets presently 
accustomed. Although superstition, cruelty, revenge, love, and 
courtesy are all represented by different persons, the book is not 
overcharged with superfluous characterisation. The incidents 
are mostly told with great vigour, the bull-fight being especially 
vivid. Mr. Eden has not fallen, moreover, into the error of most 
Protestants who write about Spain of hurling invectives a ainst 
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the Church or painting your ‘mere Roman’ blacker than he 
is. Towards the end of the story there is a slight tendency 
to write ‘to the tune of Rule Britannia’ ; but the merits of 
Wronged are so many that it would be ungracious to dwell on 
what may, after all, be a matter of opinion. 

It is not wise to write a story of the ’45 unless you have a 
tolerably minute knowledge thereof. But that is what Jeanie 
Morison has done, and J/7// o’ Forres is the result. In itself it 
is a pleasant little story, written confessedly when the author 
was young. But it has no more to do with the days of Prince 
Charlie than with those of the Disruption. The very first page 
is an instance of the usual catastrophe which befalls lady novel- 
ists adventuring on the use of the Latin tongue. In Jeanie 
Morison’s case, as in that of her illustrious sister, Ouida, this 
may be regarded as a venial offence; but it is far other when 
she makes her people address the Prince as ‘your Majesty.’ 
Of quite a different build is fanus ; so called (apparently) for 
the sake of the diagram on the outside. Moritz Reisse, a com- 
poser of genius, is jilted by the daughter of an Austrian adven- 
turer. As usual, he gets over it, and he is in process of falling 
in love with an eminently suitable damsel when his old mistress 
turns up and leads himastray. This lady, who bears the appro- 
priate name of Nadine—of itself suggesting witchery and wicked- 
ness and the rest—is married to his most intimate friend. But 
they do not permit this circumstance to interfere with their 
plans; and the result is yearning and disaster and death. It 
is fair to add that the characters are well enough drawn, and 
that there is a certain sparkle in some of the talk. 

The Day Will Come is as interesting, and has as good and 
as mysterious a plot, as any of Miss Braddon’s best. It is full 
of cleverness, it is well written (and badly printed), it is excit- 
ing ; it is exactly the sort of book to delight a hard-worked 
man, and to charm a convalescent ; and what more can novel- 
readers crave? There is a murder (of course) ; there are run- 
away matches ; there is an amateur detective ; and all the rest 
of it. But about all of these things there is that spice of origi- 
nality which marks them as of Miss Braddon’s household, and 
makes them different from the furnishings of the ordinary 
novelist. Philanthropy of a practical and unambitious sort is 
introduced—but very much by way; in fact is only there to 
show how Miss Braddon, if she were not an artist, which she 
certainly is in her way, could write up a People’s Palace or 
Woman’s Rights, or anything else she chose. Happily she has 
not chosen. As for the fast young woman who rides to hounds 
(on horses borrowed from her male friends) and smokes as many 
cigarettes as a modern Greek, she is almost a ‘bad lot’; yet 
is she pictured with so light a touch by so skilful a hand that 
one likes her for Miss Braddon’s sake, if not for her own. The 
heroine is a fool ; but that is not unusual in real life. 

What is the matter with Mrs. Senior, Junior is not exactly 
want of excitement. It is the kind of story to read at the 
gallop, and be angry if you are interrupted in the work. When 
the end comes, too, you are sorry in every way ; for the fact being 
that it is a better bit of sensationalism than you have seen for 
some time. To speak roughly, it is not only bold, but r7sgué— 
luridly suggestive of stranger phases of being and doing than 
commonly meet the eye. The mystery is rather vulgar and 
commonplace in treatment, but there is no denying that— 
except at the end, perhaps—the whole thing is so well kept 
going that it may fairly pass as an example of the ‘ breathless’ 
order of literature, and even—though the diction and the gram- 
mar are anything but faultless—take rank as what is called a 
‘rattling good story.’ 

It is difficult to determine what Professor Murray would be 
at with his Gobi or Shamo: if he intends it for a social satire, 
a romance of adventure, or merely as a display of a certain 
kind and amount of erudition. Whatever he intends—and 
there is abundant evidence that he does not know himself—the 
result is no other nor more creditable than that of the ‘homme- 
orchestre’—the vagabond who bangs a drum, tootles a pan-pipes, 
clashes a pair of cymbals, and shakes a cap of bells, ‘alone and 
unaided.’ That is, it is clever, but it is not art. The discovery 
which the hero, Mavrones, makes from an old parchment that 
four hundred years or more ago there was extant a colony 
of Greeks in Central Asia, ‘sons of those Ionians who were 
taken by Darius’; the expedition made to discover them by 
the hero and a gigantic Englishman named Baj; the finding 
of the Oxford don who had anticipated them, and who had 
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settled down as a kind of bonze—half king, half god—among 
the autochthonic Sanni; and the exposition of the perfect social 
and political institutions of the exclusive Greek colony—these 
things, with much else, are all reminiscent of Rider Haggard, 
Andrew Lang, and the learned author of Ga//us, with sugges. 
tions of Swift. But we prefer A//an Quartermain, The End of 
Pheacia, and Gulliver's Travels to an olla podrida which has 
not the qualities of any one or other. Its satire is incoherent 
and jejune, its incident (occasionally showing invention) is un. 
wrought and ineffectual, and its information is without illumj- 
nation. It has neither unity of purpose nor continuity of action; 
it is neither seen nor felt. It has but one reason for existing ; 
and that is to show how learned a Professor of Greek may be, 
and yet how little he may understand the art of literature and 
how badly he can write the English tongue. 


PICTURES FROM NATURE. 
Woodland, Moor, and Stream. Being the Notes ofa Naturalist, 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 


When the author of these charming sketches dubs himself 
¢ Naturalist,’ he does himself (and science) an injustice. Plainly 
he is a diligent searcher of out-of-door material for art; and 
plainly he is not a student on classification bent and earnest to 
exhaust his subject. Otherwise it would be difficult to account 
for a certain paper on the haunts of the heron which contains 
not so much as an allusion to a heron’s nest ora heronry. It 
is the same with other creatures. His main desire is to see 
them at home, and such accounts as he gives of their habits 
are merely incidental to its fulfilment. One sees, indeed, that 
he is only moderately endowed with the sportsman’s knowledge. 
He will get up at four on a fine May morning to snatch a peep 
at a pair of foxes (with their cubs) which have made their 
abode among the roots of a blown beech tree, but it does 
not seem to have occurred to him that Master Reynard has 
many earths, and that it would not be at all surprising if he had 
made a moonlight flitting. Yet we have known sucha removal 
to take place, and have actually seen the vixen trotting along 
a hedge side to a new earth among the whins merely because 
the keeper (solicitous for his sitting pheasants) had been 
lavishing young rooks and rabbits too near the mouth of the 
old one. A similar change is often made for the sake of clean- 
liness. It is probable enough, too, that otter-hunters (who are 
only too painfully and too practically aware of the wandering 
habit of their quarry) will be moved to admiration and to envy 
by the assurance with which our author goes forth to mark an 
otter, and the inevitableness of his desire. That he has never 
hunted the beast is obvious ; or he would have been careful to 
sing a song of gratitude for so very fortunate an accident. 
Again, we have his word that he could handle a duck gun; 
but his friends on the Kent marshes seem to have interpreted 
that as the ability to take a family shot or ‘let fly’ into the 
brown, while such a theory of the carrion crow as that he ‘is 
in such bad odour with game preservers that one crow will keep 
three or four on a large estate on the look out for him’ is so 
personal (let us say) as to call for no comment. (On a certain 
small estate some fifty carrion crows were killed last spring; 
but that is by the way.) Again, no sportsman could lovingly 
describe a bob-tailed sheep dog, and only say of a couple of 
terriers which ‘went for’ a badger in splendid style that the 
were well-bred, well-trained fox-terriers ;—still less tell every- 
thing about the fight except the fight itself. Then to nobody 
but an artist is a rook ‘a difficult bird to get if you want one 
as a specimen.’ One is tempted, too, to ask the value of 
‘for’ in the keeper’s remark, ‘If I do get a fair sight at them 
they don’t suffer much, for I always use a cartridge.’ If in 
these days (when an independent keeper has but to be offered a 
muzzle-loader, to think nothing of asking whether it was to 
‘herd craws’ he was engaged) a cartridge meant a certain kill, 
nature would soon become inanimate. Another point, and we 
have done. ‘The hook,’ says our author, learnedly, ‘was of a 
particular pattern called “snap”’; and you reflect that a real 
angler would have particularised—would have talked of 4 
common snap or a spring snap, as the case might be. If we 
add that our author’s angling is mostly confined to coarse fish 
like the pike and perch, that his stream must not be con 
founded with a hill burn or a Lowland river, and that his 
moor is not a Highland shooting but ‘a Surrey moor rich in 
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vegetation and green turf, we shall have advanced enough to 
show that throughout the book an amateur has sown himself 
broadcast. 

All the same, it is delightful work. It contributes nothing to 
natural science, and its value is not to be measured by its useful- 
ness to fishing and shooting men. It is the sort of book which 
aims at reproducing something of the charm of nature ; and if 
the author is able to transport us in imagination to the scene of 
his descriptions, then must his results be counted good. Do we 
stand with him behind the low reed stack, deep among pollards, 
and see the poplars bend and sway and hear the curlews shriek- 
ing as a sea-storm sweeps over the Kentish marsh? Do we 
watch with him in the spring dawn for otter or fox to lead forth 
her cubs upon the prowl? Can he make us hear the beetle’s 
drone and see the fern-owl flitting over the glade, where on 
summer nights the badger comes from his den among foxglove 
and bramble, and starts on his hunt in the warm, living dark- 
ness? The faculty is essentially that of a maker of pictures, 
and he has it in an uncommon degree. His design is always 
to get a good clear view of his subject, and then record his 
impressions as vividly as he may. His essays are land- 
scapes in words, with human figures, sadjor humourous, in 
the background ; and you continually feel as though the 
writer were an estray from the material of paint. Not infre- 
quently he, falls into the slang of the studio, and goes into 
raptures over ‘bits.’ He talks of the moon throwing ‘a soft, 
silvery blue tone on the tops of the firs’; indeed, he is so par- 
ticular about colours that one must be visionless one’s-self not 
to be able to picture him revelling in thejhues of a ,Surrey 
landscape—the Southdowns with their quarries thirty miles 
away; the sea like a flash of soft light in an opening between 
the distant hills. Where he stands ‘the heather and furze 
are in full bloom, while the bramble and whortleberry shrubs, 
clothed in every shade of green, russet, and crimson, are brought 
into relief by the peculiar grey-green of the juniper trees.’ The 
method is common enough; but it is crowned with a certain 
success when such rare creatures as the marten or polecat, the 
sea-eagle or the buzzard, are watched and pictured in the act of 
pursuit. It is not only that the author is particular to note their 
bars and streaks and spots: he has also studied their move- 
ments and the use they make of their plumage so closely that 
it is no exaggeration to say) they do in some sort live in his 
pages. And without a doubt therein lies more than half the 
charm of a very charming book. 


BURST! 


Memoirs of Henry Richard, the Apostle of Peace. By LEwIs 
APPLETON, F.R.H.S. London : Trubner. 

It is curious that though a rather good picture of a man 
worth depicting will constantly fail to give much idea of what 
he looks like, yet a worthless print of an unpromising subject 
will often carry conviction at a glance. If the reader will 
imagine what would probably be the outward appearance of 
the sort of elderly and prosperous retail grocer whom he would 
expect to be a deacon or an elder, or something of that sort in 
the conventicle of his predilection, and whose balances he 
would wish to see stringently tested before beginning to deal 
at his shop, he will form a surprisingly accurate mental image 
of the portrait of Henry Richard, the Apostle of Peace, which 
forms the frontispiece of Mr. Lewis Appleton’s adulatory 
Memoir. It is not stated by Mr. Appleton that Mr. Richard 
was a grocer, and probably few persons of ordinary informa- 
tion and cultivation know or care whether he was or not, but if 
he was he looked like the sort of grocer indicated above. This 
memoir of his life, however, is interesting in several ways. 
First, as a specimen of the spirit and the grammar in which 
English is written by persons like Mr. Appleton, who appears, 
by his own account, to have been a kind of admiring neophyte 
of the Apostle of Peace. (It may be mentioned that this 
modest epithet is not only never far from the industrious pen 
of Mr. Appleton, but was, at least once, arrogated to the sainted 
Henry£Richard by himself.) Secondly, as an unvarnished 
account, which, if it errs at all, errs in the direction of 
partiality, of Mr. Richard’s almost unrivalled capacity of 
failing in every specific enterprise that he undertook. 
Thirdly, as a memorial of the happy circumstance that the 
political school of Peace-at-any-price — the men whose sole 
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principle in public life was unintermitting and rancorous hos- 
tility to the United Kingdom and the subjects thereof, and who 
never lost an opportunity of inflicting an injury or uttering a 
libel upon either—is, for practical purposes, as dead as the dodo. 
Mr. Richard was ‘ spared,’ as he would have said, to witness its 
extinction, and his sacred bard—a translated quotation, Mr. 
Appleton, from the works of a deceased Latin poet—has been 
‘spared’ to chronicle the fact of its decease. There are still 
things worth living for for those who know where to look for 
them. 

The dullest and most trivial of these topics—Mr. Appleton’s 
English—may be briefly treated of first. Three times, and once 
in italics, does he describe his volume as a ‘memorique.’ 
‘The opportunity was availed of to address in a Christian 
spirit the people of France’ is a locution to which Mr. Apple- 
ton is so desperately addicted that by the time the book is 
finished the reader has almost forgotten that itis wrong. The 
word ‘Christian,’ of course, is relentlessly degraded by Mr. 
Appleton on almost every page. Probably Mr. Richard, who 
was brought up to be a Congregationalist minister, and was 
Welsh by birth, used it in the same way. ‘ Not only was Mr. 
Richard’s anxiety and labours during the year 1857 directed to 
this miserable embroglio’ is a fair specimen of a blunder so 
common that we ceased to remark it long before the middle of 
the book (which has 212 pages, and not large ones either). 
‘ Thirty-two gentlemen of which but one survives, staunch and 
true, George Wm. Alexander,’ is quaint in itself, and lucid com- 
pared with ‘Consequent on the want of acquaintance by the lead- 
ing men in Germany with the aims and policy of the Peace Party 
in England, it was found necessary that a tour should be paid to 
Berlin,etc.’ Our space must permit us to refer to ‘ Of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, space will not permit us to refer. For 
several weeks these proceedings occupied a foremost place 
in the records of the European press, and it was evident 
they excited great interest, especially on the thoughtful Ger- 
manic mind, as it was natural it should do in all its grandeur, 
as one of the most pressing questions demanding their atten- 
tion.’ We are almost afraid of not being believed, but it is the 
fact that all these examples of the Appletonian style, except 
one (which occurs on p. 36) are taken from the first thirteen 
pages, and on page 15 ‘Mr. Richard bestirred the country,’ 
and ‘Into this most opportune protest Mr. Richard devoted 
unceasing interest.’ But perhaps Mr. Appleton shines most of 
all as the chronicler of Mr. Richard at the Exhibition of 1851. 
It is good that ‘ By their presence at its inauguration, by their 
pans of rejoicing, and by memorials and congratulations to 
the Royal Commissioners, we find Mr. Richard ever alert.’ 
It is stupendous that ‘even military men caught the contagion 
for Peace, and to crown alla sign appeared in the heavens, 
the appearance of a new planet, which was looked upon as the 
harbinger of a better time coming, and Sir John Herschel gave 
vent to the public enthusiasm, and called the new-born [!] star, 
Irene, the Grecian for Peace.’ 

Mr. Richard became in 1848 secretary of an organisation 
called the Peace Society, which he continued to serve in the 
same capacity for thirty-seven years. His public activity dur- 
ing this period consisted principally in organising meetings 
and ‘demonstrations, and occasionally going abroad on 
what his biographer calls ‘missions,’ directed sometimes to 
persons in authority and sometimes to sympathetic agitators 
in foreign countries. When foreign Ministers assured Mr. 
Richard that his object—the prevention of war both in general 
and in particular—was exceedingly praiseworthy, that they had 
the highest regard for him and his friends individually, and 
that his valuable observations should receive that careful con- 
sideration which they so eminently deserved, the good man 
used to go away happy: his acquaintance with the world out- 
side his own extremely narrow-minded circle not having been 
sufficient to teach him that no public official is publicly uncivil 
to anybody unless there is something to be got by it, or that in 
these greatly-printing days the pacification of cranks forms a 
large part of the labours of every head of a department. Per- 
haps the general measure of success which attended Mr. 
Richard’s public career may be best indicated by a brief ex- 
tract from the table of contents. It will be remembered that 
it was in 1848 that Mr. Richard became the official of the 
Peace Society: ‘ Kaffir War, 1850; ... The Eastern Ques- 
tion, 1853; the Congress at Paris, 1856; War in China, 1857 ; 
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Persian War, 1857; War in Italy, 1859; . . . American War 
of Secession, 1861; . . . War in Japan, 1863; The Danish 
War, 1864; Insurrection in Poland, 1864; the War in New 
Zealand, 1860-64; . . . War in Abyssinia, 1867; ... The 
Franco-German War, 1870-71; ... the Ashantee War;... 
Russo-Turkish War, 1877 ; the Afghan and Zulu Wars, 
1878; . . . War in the Transvaal, 1881; . the Egyptian 
War, 1882 to 1889.’ The list, of course, specifies not the 
wars which took place in the world during the period, but 
those which Mr. Richard was especially active in trying to 
prevent. Increased and increasing armaments, at home and 
abroad, were likewise the object of his unremitting protests 
and dissuasion. It would no doubt have caused him serious 
distress had he lived long enough to witness the _ reck- 
less expenditure for the purpose of naval armaments which 
took place during the recent session of Parliament. Mr. 
Richard held the simple view that every expenditure of a 
sovereign for the purpose of taking or being prepared to take 
human life was first unchristian, and secondly extravagant. 
The utterances by which he was accustomed to support the 
former proposition were not less childish than the reasoning he 
employed to enforce the latter. 

It remains to indicate the curious hatred of his native country 
which appropriately characterised Mr. Richard’s advocacy of 
public cowardice. The words quoted are sometimes his and 
sometimes Mr. Appleton’s. It is unnecessary to distinguish 
one from the other, because there is nothing to choose be- 
tween them in point of fluency or of venom, and there is no 
reason to doubt that Mr. Appleton ‘and the victim of his 
*‘memorique’ were in complete accord upon the whole sub- 
ject. ‘This preposterous swagger and brag on the part of 
England was happily crushed by the moderation of the 
Allies.” *... a senseless clamour about the honour of the 
British flag.’ ‘/¢ zs not possible for Englishmen to go any- 
where without marking their steps with fire and blood? (The 
italics are in the book.) ‘The state of affairs in Abyssinia 
{in November 1867] was a striking instance of the tendency of 
Englishmen to meddle with what does not concern them.’ ‘ As 
early as January 1885, before the sad news of poor Gordon’s 
death had reached England, Mr. Richard issued a manifesto 
to the friends of peace and non-intervention, strongly depre- 
cating the despatching of another military expedition to the 
Soudan, either for the purpose of rescuing Gordon or resisting 
the advance of the Mahdi’s forces.’ Mr. Richard’s approbation 
of the advance northwards of that slave-owning potentate 
suggests the curious attitude which he had adopted twenty years 
before on the subject of the American civil war. He had 
vehemently espoused the cause of the South, because he saw 
(correctly enough) that the North were fighting primarily for 
the maintenance of the Union, and’only secondarily for the 
abolition of slavery. Even the latter he did not consider worth 
fighting for ; but to fight for the}former was to be as wicked as 
England. At the end of the war he did tearful sums of what it 
had cost in dollars and American citizens. The abolition of 
slavery he considered the ‘one bright spot’ in the hideous 
affair, though it could not ‘ justify or atone for the use of unlaw- 
ful means. ... But it would have been far better to have seen the 
garland of victory for this great deliverance placed on the brow 
of the Prince of Peace instead of being transferred to the head 
of “ Moloch—horrid king! besmeared with blood.”’ It is all 
very well to say far better ; but the suppression of the Southern 
Confederacy was just one of those things which, as far as 
human records go, ‘nobody except Moloch, horrid king, has 
ever yet managed to effect. It should be mentioned that 
through his whole career of failure Mr. Richard never lost the 
faculty of canting with the best of his ancestors. In 1868 he 
took part in some discussion as to how missionaries should be 
discouraged from accepting military assistance. Mr. Richard 
said : ‘I am jealous for the honour of Christ in this matter. 
I am jealous that when He shall conquer India and China to 
His power, as I believe He will ultimately, no one shall have a 
right to share His glory—no one shall have a right to say that 
it was owing to the broadsides of British [especially British] 
men-of-war, that it was owing to the diplomacy of British 
Plenipotentiaries, or Ambassadors, or Consuls that the work 
was accomplished. No! Let Him have the glory. Trust not 
in these things, dear friends. Trust in the living God. Trust 
in the presence of the Master.’ 
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All this is old-fashioned stuff enough now. Of men whose 
names are in the newspapers, perhaps Sir Wilfrid Lawson jg 
the sole survivor of the Down-with-England school of politi- 
cians, and he has substituted what his admirers treat as mere 
buffoonery for the Chadband business, which is the proper 
accompaniment of his opinions, and in which Mr. Richard was 
such an expert. The subject of Mr. Appleton’s eulogy is his. 
torically interesting as the last complete specimen of the sort 
of man bred in 1850, and thereabouts, by the influence of the 
long peace upon the well-meaning, but narrow-minded, bigoted, 
and canting spirit of men so entirely uneducated as not to be 
able to grasp the elementary religious doctrine that there are 
things worth the sacrifice of human life. The constant succes. 
sion of wars which Mr. Richard and his friends may have 
done something to exacerbate, but certainly never in any 
degree impeded, has for the time knocked all that nonsense 
out of the undue prominence it had attained in the public 
mind. And a good job too. 


NEW LANGS. 
The Blue Fairy Book. 


mans, Green and Co. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. Long. 
Prince Prigto. sristol : J. W. Arrow- 
smith. 

In almost all respects Zhe Blue Fairy Book is superior to the 
best of its predecessors. It has been edited in a more catholic 
spirit than was Mr. Plancheé’s volume, which included only 
translations from the French; nor need it fear comparison 
with the Fazry Book contrived by the author of Fohn Halifax. 
Yet it is not wholly satisfying, and to read it is to feel that 
the ideal Fairy Book has still to be compiled. Mr. Lang 
has been absolutely unprejudiced in his choice of material, 
He has set the folk-tale side by side with the conscious 
literary effort, and herein he has displayed good judgment, 
so long as he confined himself to the works of Madame 
d’Aulnoy and the authors of the Cadinet des Fees. For 
these talented ladies had a great respect for the time- 
honoured tradition of the J/archen. Their stories indeed are 
nothing more than new combinations of old facts, so that it 
is easy to discern a family likeness between Deauty and the 
Beast and East of the Sun and West of the Moon. But with 
Gullivers Travels the case is different. The Voyage to Lilli. 
put is nearer akin to Robinson Crusoe than to Fack the 
Giant Killer, and its inclusion in the present collection is 
matter for regret. It is out of tune with the rest. You read 
three lines of it, and you feel that you stand on disenchanted 
ground. You are kicked out of that Kingdom of Faéry where 
‘once upon a time’ is the only recognised date, straight into 
a cold, hard Nottinghamshire and a prosaic and _ utilitarian 
A.D. 1702. Nor does Mr. Lang propitiate the gods with a decent 
version. Boiled down to a third, the Zz//ifut is stuffed so full 
of facts as to suggest an examination cram-book. Now the con- 
densation of stories may seldom be justified: especially if the 
taste of children is to be primarily consulted ; for children no 
less than savages love prolixity, and wealth of detail (deplor- 
able on a painted canvas) is always welcome in a fairy-tale. 
But after all Zhe Blue Fairy Book, if it is not everything that 
it might have been, is the best that is to be had, and further 
complaint would be ungracious. One of the best things in it 
is Zhe Terrible Head, a version of the Perseus myth adapted 
with the utmost skill from various sources by the editor him- 
self. But why, O why! did he not give us a Golden Fleece as 
well? Again, he has furnished a limited large-paper edition 
(there is something touching in his devotion to this ugly form of 
luxury) with an introduction in which, laying aside for once the 
‘microscope of science,’ he pleasantly discourses upon the tales 
themselves and the literary sources whence they are derived. 
The purchaser of the humbler issue (which, after all, has a better 
page than its big, hulking, ill-proportioned brother) has been 
unhandsomely treated in being robbed of this introduction. 
There are many persons of mature age who, like Mr. Lang, are 
yet moved by that ‘little tragic and dramatic masterpiece B/ue 
Beard, who ‘still tremble for Puss in Boots when the ogre turns 
into a lion’ ; and in their interest we trust that a second edition 
of The Blue Fairy Book will contain the introduction, which is 
not so easily passed over as Mr. Lang affects to believe. The 
translators who have aided the editor in his task have done 
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their work with taste and discretion. But the illustrations (Mr. 
Lang is a/ways unhappy in his artists) are for the most part 
wholly inadequate. Mr. Jacomb Hood has sometimes come 
off, but Mr. H. J. Ford is—well! Mr. H. J. Ford is the chosen 
of a confessed art critic, and deserves no better fate. 

In his introduction to The Blue Fairy Book Mr. Lang writes 
that no one who has not the heart of a little child may be happy 
or at home in the enchanted kingdom. All the more is it in- 
cumbent upon him who, greatly daring, would add a chamber 
to the fairy palace, to approach his task in a spirit of guile- 
lessness. Grown-up people will ‘taste’ the humour and the 
raillery of Prince Prigio; but we doubt if it will succeed 
in charming the infant mind—especially if the infant mind is 
equal to Zhe Blue Fairy Book and such collections of mere 
morals and inventories. For Prince Prigio (like The Rose 
and the Ring: upon which pleasing work it is modelled) 
is too intellectual, too self-conscious, too analytical, to carry 
conviction. A stream of gibery, dazzling to the eye of 
faith, runs through it from beginning to end. Mr. Lang 
treats the success of the Youngest Brother, the Cap of Dark- 
ness, the Seven-League Boots, the Inexhaustible Purse, and 
other old-fashioned and respected properties, with an irrever- 
ence which savours of flat blasphemy. It is all ingenious and 
topsy-turvyfied enough ; but we cannot dissemble nor cloak 
the fact that its perusal is calculated to develop a distressing 
scepticism in the infant mind. It may be recommended to those 
who are more advanced in years, for their faith is stout enough 
to bear the shock of ridicule ; and it is quite as romantic and 
clever as (to say the least) the fictive masterpieces of MM. H. 
James and W. de Howells. They will find in Prince Prigio 
much food for amusement, as well as an eloquent denunciation 
of cleverness and priggery—and whois there but stands in need 
of that? 


BOYS’ BOOKS. 


With one or two exceptions, boys’ stories have shown this 
year no signs of improvement in style or material. The 
morals flourish as of old, as of old the same stale plot pre- 
vails, and the prize prig remains the hero as in the brave days 
of Sandford and Merton. A notable exception is Mr. Baring 
Gould’s Grettir the Outlaw (London: Blackie). Mr. Baring 
Gould is a good enough writer in his way, and he has a pleasant 
knack of being interesting; his Grettir the Outlaw, where he 
had a famous saga to come and go upon, is the boys’ book 
of its year. ‘That is, of course, as much as to say that it will do 
for men grown as well as their juniors. It is told in simple, 
straightforward English, as all stories should be, and it has a 
freshness, a freedom, a sense of sun and wind and the open air, 
which make it irresistible. Moreover, the Grettir saga does 
not so abound in jaw-breaking names as many of its fellows do 
—a fact which has hitherto made youth recoil from them and 
greatly prefer the more manageable heroes of Hellas : though 
(thanks to the raging Anglo-Saxon) the new generation is 
able to pronounce anything. There is none with a turn for 
heroism and a right instinct of the supernatural but will exult 
in the wrestle with Carr the old in the chamber of the dead 
and the combat with Glam the Spectre; while of common 
fighting there is enough to satisfy the most blood-boltered 
companions of Umslopogaas and Sir Harry Curtis themselves. 
The truth is that Mr. Baring Gould (who gives a capital map 
of North-western Iceland and a pedigree of Grettir) has got 
hold of a good thing in this brave old literature, and that he has 
but to go on as he has begun to do the youth of England— 
which is not wholly a youth of prigs and undeveloped dons— 
most excellent service. Especially if he will deign to look to it 
that his covers be not again abominable, his illustrations not 
utterly unworthy of the text. Fora saga like Gre¢tir what is 
wanted is a plain cover and no pictures; yet it comes to us in 
a guise that reminds us of nothing so much as the early works 
of Archdeacon Farrar. 

In these days, when unprincipled writers smuggle morals 
into children’s stories, or—enlarging what are in reality tracts 
—disguise them as fiction and call them by alluring names, it 
is pleasant to come across such honest work as F. Frank- 
fort Moore’s High Ways and High Seas (Blackie), especially 
as he breathes a vein of genuine humour, his Captain 
Chink being a real achievement in characterisation, and as 
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some of his incidents are veritably thrilling. Of Mr. Henty’s 
two, By Pike and Dyke and With Lee in Virginia (Blackie) 
—the first-named dealing with the rise of the Dutch Republic, 
the other with the American Civil War—the second is by far 
the better. Mr. Henty makes a great mistake in using romance 
as an opportunity of history books instead of using history as a 
suggestion and an occasion for romance—in sinning with Ebers 
instead of shining with Sir Walter and Dumas. All his plots are 
precisely the same, and he simply writes short cuts to Motley, 
Gibbon, Macaulay, or the historian of his chosen period. Cribs 
and short cuts are useful things at their own time and place, as 
every school-boy knows ; but he hates (does every school-boy) 
to be instructed on pretence of being amused, and he despises 
that novelist who is only as it were a masquerading Bohn. 
Mr. Henty must reform, and quickly, or even his ‘ dear lads’ will 
have none of him. Zhe Loss of the Fohn Humble, by G. Norway 
(Blackie) is the story of a young Swede who encounters exciting 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes in Lapland and elsewhere. 
After the common English hero this Scandinavian is a relief. 
The horrors of the pressgang are well described, but in books 
of this destiny even a little cannibalism is a dangerous thing. 
Such writers as J. Evelyn seem to conspire together to give the 
lie to the famous proverb, ‘Out of Africa come always new 
things” A Warrior King (Blackie) treats of the worn-out 
medicine-man and the threadbare untutored savage of South 
Africa, and brings in besides one Adrian Englefield, a horrid 
little prig of fifteen, who converts atribe under record time, and 
generally deserves to be hot-potted. These youthful prodigies, 
indeed, are always ‘sickening’ in themselves, and more often 
than not they spoil good stories. Some are daring enough 
to find even Jim Hawkins a nuisance; and it is a fact that 
not long since a certain boys’ book contrived to get itself in- 
vented and written, and to keep itself interesting, without the 
assistance of either short jackets or short frocks. Let the author 
of Afloat at Last (Blackie) essay the experiment, and none will 
accuse him of plagiarism. From Zhorndyke Manor, by Mary 
E. Rowsell (Blackie), a pretty slight drollery of Jacobitish times, 
the typical youth is absent, boys’ book though it be; and that 
is almost enough to make it worth reading. Zhe Eagle Clif, 
by R. M. Ballantyne (London: Partridge), is a harmless if 
unnecessary collection of feats with rod and gun. In The 
Hermit and Hunter of the Wilds (Blackie), Dr. Gordon Stables 
begins by being facetious, and later is a little allegorical ; 
but soon lapses into the lumbering convention of so-called 
boys’ stories. A Socialist once complained that his son vastly 
preferred the adventures of Sweeney Tod to the solemn pages 
of Zhe Commonweal; and who is there but sympathises with 
the boy? If stories which have not the elements of novelty, 
surprise, adventure, life—in fact the essential qualities of 
romance—are put into boys’ hands, while good fiction is placed 
high out of their reach, in secret they will go for Claud Duval 
and the horrid Barber of Fleet Street, and make these—or 
worse—their own. 


OLD AND NEW. 


M. Arséne Houssaye has always been remarkable for an in- 
discretion which is poles apart from valour, and—especially as 
Englished by Mr. Albert Vandam—he shows in Behind the 
Scenes of the'Comédie francaise (London: Chapman) to the 
worst possible advantage. It may be admitted that he has a 
certain loyalty, and that in this book he is as good a Hugolater 
as he was some forty years ago. But he has really nothing to 
tell ofthe men and women with whom he was acquainted ex- 
cept that they had a way with them of being obviously of both 
sexes ; while his contribution to our knowledge of the cause 
and effect of the several literary movements—Romanticism, 
Augierism, Ponsardism, Realism—in which he has been privi- 
leged to bear a part is merely a contribution Jour rire. One 
liked him better—(but it may be that it was because in those 
days one was younger)—when he told of Franjolé and the fiddle, 
and wrote the tragedy-in-biscuit of Rosine, and was learned 
enough to start Mr. Austin Dobson upon a career of prettiness 
from whose effect he is not wholly recovered to this day. Be 
this as it may, in the present volume he is well nigh insupport- 
able—especially as Englished by Mr. Albert Vandam, He 
has—or he had—a style, had M. Arséne Houssaye ; it was as 
artificial as rouge, patches, powder, high heels, hoops, silk 
breeches, musk,'and ‘ general Louis-Quinzerie,’ all fresh from 
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the costumier, could make it; but it was a style, and M. 
Houssaye wrote it gallantly, and told in it of many things 
which had better have been left unstoried. To say that he has 
here been Englished by Mr. Albert Vandam—who is incapable 
of writing a sentence in decent English: whose English indeed 
makes French seem even more violently idiomatic than it has 
any right to be—is to say that, whatever his offences—against 
morals, against taste, against’ Moliére—M. Arséne Houssaye is 
punished still worse than he deserves. 

The How Men Propose (London: Unwin) of Miss Agnes 
Stevens is as ingenious and as pleasant a piece of bookmaking 
as we remember to have seen. Inspired by a wholly femi- 
nine interest in what she calls ‘the Fateful Question and its 
Answer,’ Miss Stevens has perused some scores—it may be 





hundreds—of novels for the purpose of finding out how man 
proposes not in real life but in art, and how woman yields 
or does not yield as the case may be. Having done all 
this preliminary study, she has taken a paste-pot and a pair 
of scissors, and with these she has written her book. It 
is a book worth reading, for it shows how very sentimental 
at bottom the ‘most austerest fictionist’ can—and is very 
apt to—be. Sometimes the device is excessively ingenious ; 
sometimes he merely says ‘Be mine!’ and She buries Her 
blushing face in His bosom. But it is always entertaining, and 
it is always decent ; and these are facts that redound to the 
infinite credit of them that practise the Fictive Art. Man pro- 
poses, and the Fictionist composes ; or so, to suit] the neces- 
sities of taste, the proverb might be re-arranged. But the 
truth is, the temptation to be original appears to be not very 
great in these cases, for the Fictionist, whatever his attitude, is 
commonly as great an ass as the young people in the represen- 
tation of whose consummation in life he is engaged. It is a 
singular proof of human innocence that by the time he has got 
his actors to this particular period of emotion, he has so far 
learned to respect them, or their occupation, that ‘realism’ be- 
comes impossible. He gives his results in the high romantic 
vein or in the commonest prose, and he adapts his results to 
the necessity of his story, and iscruel or beneficent as occasion 
demands. but the effect is always the same ; and it remains 
a fact that—except to those engaged in it—love-making is the 
silliest of all those businesses to which the human mind is 
moved. 

In /istoric Oddities and Strange Events (London: Mac- 
millan) the author of A/eha/ah has fettered himself with fact, 
and has given an interesting and very readable set of cuttings 
from the history of modern Europe—mostly that of Germany. 
Some of the incidents, such as that fof the disappearance of 
Bathurst (a story that for some of us has always had the fasci- 
nation and the horror of a nursery ghost), have been often told ; 
some are less known ; and two owe some of their interest and 
all of their fun to Mr. Baring Gould’s own intellects. Though 
but a sheaf of articles, the volume is full of facts; and the 
curious quality of its matter should make it a welcome addi- 
tion to the shelves of country-house smoking-rooms. 

Professor Schipper’s pamphlet, Zur Kritik der Shakespeare- 
Bacon-Frage (Wien: Alfred Hélder), fights over again a battle 
that has already been lost and won. Mr. Donnelly’s pompous 
absurdities have been exposed in a large number of books 
written for English and American readers. But ‘Shakespeare- 
ology’ is a German science ; and the German mind demands 
enlightenment upon the mysteries of the Baconian authorship. 
Professor Schipper very easily makes mincemeat of Mr. Don- 
nelly and the few who in Germany have taken up his extrava- 
ganza. He suggests in irony a theory that Prince Bismarck 
is the real and original author of the Buchholz Family, which 
is, perhaps, nearer the truth than Professor Schipper thinks, 
since the Chancellor was at least the author of ‘the greater 
part of the success of the work ascribed to Herr Stinde. For 
the rest, Professor Schipper gives a careful résumé of the facts 
of the controversy, of Mr. Donnelly’s imaginings, and of the 
actual evidence on which Shakespeare’s authenticity as the 
author of Shakespeare is based. The pamphlet will be useful 
to any one who, from one cause or another, wishes to have all 
this in little room. 

Cassell’'s Book of the Household (London : Cassell), of which 
the first volume has just been issued, will form an excellent 
work of reference on domestic economy, the various branches 
of the subject being treated in a systematic and exhaustive 
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manner. It is to be regretted that, apparently in consequence 
of a serial form of publication, the arrangement of the articles 
is rather piecemeal in character. In the table of contents, 
however, the papers in each division are indexed under a com- 
mon title ; and there is thus comparatively little difficulty in 
following up any given subject. Diagrams and other pictures 
are employed to illustrate the text, which is commendably 
simple. The volume is cheap in price and handy in form ; and 
when the book is finished it will not improbably become the 
standard work on the subject. 

The Librairie Fischbacher of Paris is publishing a series of 
books and pamphlets specially treating of the past history and 
of the contemporary missionary efforts of the French Protestant 
Church. Of the former is’a Discours, pronounced at the in- 
auguration in July last of the monument to Admiral Coligny by 
the President and Vice-President of the ‘Comité Coligny. Of 
the second is an account by M. Théophile Jousse of /a J/ission 
au Zambéze, founded by the Society of Evangelical Missions of 
Paris. Quiet but goodjwork has been done among the Barotsj 
and other tribes of the Upper Zambesi by M. Coilard and his 
coadjutors ; and no part of the record is more pleasant reading, 
or more creditable to both parties, than that which tells of the 
good relations between the Jesuit Fathers and the French Pro- 
testant missionaries while the former remained in the country, 
The future of Matabeleland and of the neighbouring districts on 
the Zambesi is a matter of great and growing interest, and upon 
it much light is thrown by M. Jousse’s narrative. 

Those who cannot find time to explore in person the vast 
dominions of the Czar will find an agreeable substitute in the 
perusal of Russian Pictures, one of the excellent series of illus- 
trated books of travel of the same type published by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society.of London. The reader is conducted from 
province to province of the empire, and instructed alike through 
the eye andtheear. Text and illustrations are good of their kind. 
The author or compiler, Mr. Thomas Mitchell, C.B., has taken 
his material from many sources ; but much of it is the result of 
his own recent observations in the country, or drawn from the 
pages of Murray's Handbook of Russia, of which he is editor, 
Specially curious and noteworthy, perhaps, are the ‘headpieces’ 
of chapters, illustrative of old Russian illumination. 

A fourth edition of Mr. J. P. Coldstream’s Procedure in the 
Court of Session (Edinburgh: Clark) has the advantage of a 
well-selected appendix—consisting of the Procedure Acts of 
Parliament and of Sederunt, accompanied with a commentary 
on cases decided under the same—the fragmentary forms of 
summonses prefixed to which might well have been omitted. 
Dr. G. V. Goore, M.D., F.R.C.P., has enlarged and repub- 
lished two addresses delivered in January last, and already 
printed in Pudlic Health and he Lancet respectively, as 
London (Ancient and Modern) from the Sanitary and Medical 
Point of View (Cassell and Co.); he is apprehensive of the 
future health of London on the score of overcrowding, and 
argues that the proper destination of sewage is the soil ; and 
medical folk will find his account of the various medical 
teaching institutions and hospitals of London exceedingly 
interesting. Those to whom all things are impure may like to 
have the second part of Zempted London (Hodder and Stough- 
ton), Zozlers in London, to wit, in permanent form ; the first 
part was devoted to young men; this to young women. Miss 
Zimmern’s Zhe Hansa Towns in * The Story of the Nations’ 
series (Fisher Unwin) is, it appears, the result of an ‘impetus 
to write’ from New York ; and accordingly the style is popular 
American ; so that a real history of the Hanseatic League is 
still to write. Mr. C. Kegan Paul has translated the Pensées 
from the text of Molinier and ‘ Zhe Thoughts’ of Pascal (Lon- 
don: Bell) now form a number in Bohn’s Standard Library, in 
which way they are brought within the reach of the unhappy 

few to whom the original is a sealed book. We have also 
received Zhe Butterfly: Its Life and Attributes (London: 
Unwin), by John Stuttard ; the new number of Our Celebrities 
(London: Sonnenschein), containing excellent photographs 
of Lord Lytton, Pasteur, and M. Eiffel, with biographical 
sketches by A. M. Broadley and Comte Leon Ostrorog ; a 
cheap edition of Kingsley’s Hypatia (London: Macmillan) ; 
and a pamphlet containing the address on Recent Progress in 
Theology (Edinburgh: Macniven) delivered by Dr. Marcus 
Dods at the opening of the New College, Edinburgh, this 
session. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. Briefe an Georg Friedr. Benecke aus den F. 1808-1829. M. 
Anmerkgn. hrsg. v. W. Miiller. Von Jacob u. Wilh. 
Fiction. Grimm. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck. 4m. 
Maygrove. By W. Fraser Rae. London: Bentley. 3 vols. Byron e Shelley e studio postumo sul genio di Shelley e il suo 
Mrs. Bob. By John Strange Winter. London: White. 2 vols. ‘Prometeo. By M. A. Mignaly. Firenze: Ademollo. 
Roslyn’s Trust. By L. C. Lillie. London: Clarke. 1 vol. 11. 50. 


Ruby. By Amye Reade. London : Authors’ Co-operative Pub- 
lishing Company. 1 vol, 

The Art of Love. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. Edinburgh : 
Douglas. 3 vols. 

The Romance of Dollard. By M. H. Catherwood. London : 
Unwin. 1 vol. 


The Spanish Poniard. 
nenschein. 1 vol. 


By T. A. Pinkerton. London: Son- 


Would You Kill Him? By G. P. Lathrop, Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 3 vols. 
VERSE. 
Auld Scots Ballants. Edited by Robert Ford. Paisley : 
Gardner. 
Benedicite, and other Poems. By Richard Wilton. London : 


Wells and Gardner. 6s. 


Japanese Fingles. By Kathleen Lucas. London: Wells and 
Gardner. 2s. 6d. 

The Quiet Life. Edited by Austin Dobson. London: Samp- 
son Low. 31s. 6d. 

TRAVEL 

A Tour in a Phaeton. By J. J. Hissey. London: Bentley. 
16s. 

Cruising in the Cascades. By G. O. Shields. London: 
Sampson Low. _ Ios, 6d. 

From London to Bokhara. By Col. Le Messurier. London : 


Bentley. 15s. 


Travels in India of Fean Baptiste Tavernier. Translated by 


Dr. Ball. London: Macmillan. 42s. 
BioGrapny. 
A Life of Arabella Stuart. By E. T. Bradley. London : 
Bentley. 24s. 
Hisrory. 
! History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott. London: Rivington. 
tos. 6d. 


The Histo,y of Dulwich. London : 
Bumpus. 42s. 

The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Vol Ix. 

Edinburgh: Black. 15s. 


By William Young. 


Edited 
by Professor Masson. 


MiIsCELLANEA. 
Appreciations, with an Essay on Style. By Walter Pater. 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Clinical Lectures on Varicose Veins. 
don: Longmans. 6s. 
Discussions on Climate and Cosmology. London: Stanford. 6s. 
Falling in Love, and other Essays. By Grant Allen. 
Smith and Elder. 6s. 


By W. H. Bennett. Lon- 


Humanitism. By W. A. Macdonald. London: Trubner. 
78: 6d. 

Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen. By Joseph Pennell 
London: Macmillan. 73s. 6d. 


The Bishop of Lincoln’s Case. By E. S. Roscoe. London : 
Clowes. 4s. 

The Dominion of Man over Animals. | 
London : Bentley. 15s. 

The Forth Bridge. By Philip Phillips. Edinburgh : 

The lce Age in North America. By G. F. Wright. 


a* 


Grant. 


Kegan Paul. 21s. 
Lhe Ocean of Air. By A. Giberne. 
The Word. By T. Mozley. London : 
Welsh Proverbs. Collected and Translated by 
Vaughan. London: Kegan Paul. 
Westminster Abbey. By W. J. Loftie. 


London : Seeley. 5s. 


Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


London : 
ForEIGN. 

Altspanisches Lesebuch m. Grammatik u, Glossar. Von A. 
Keller. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 4 m. 50 pf. 

A travers la Kabylie et les questions kabyles. Par Fr. Charveriat. 
Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Betonungssystem der griechischen Sprache: 
Grundlage entwickell. Von J. Witrzens. 
3 m, 60 pf, 


Auf etymolog. 
Leipzig : Fock. 


London : 


sy the late J. G. Wood. 


London : 


Professor 


Seeley. 21s. 











Cornelit Nepotis liber de excellentibus ducibus exterarum gen- 
tium,inusum scholarum dispositus et emendatus ex Justino, 
Cicerone, Frontino altisque scriptoribus romants suppletus 
et Curtit Rufi historiae Alexandri Magni in breviorem nar- 
rationem coactae. Ed. J. Lattmann. 8 Aufl. Géttingen 
Vandenhoeck. 4m. 

Corpus glossariorum latinorum a G. Loewe incohatum, com- 
posuit, recensuit, edidit G. Goetz. Vol. Iv. Glossae 
codicum Vaticani 3321, Sangallensis 912, Leidensis 67 F. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 20m. 

Die Entstehung der kantischen Aesthettk. Von H. Falkenheim. 
Berlin: Speyer. 2m. 

Die physische Erdkunde im Christlichen Mittelalter. 
e. quellenmass. Darstellg. ihrer histor. Entwicklg. Von 
K. Kretschmer. Wien: Hélzel. 5 m. 

E.. Beitrag zur litterarischen Wiirdigung Friedrichs v. Logau. 
Von H. Denker. Leipzig: Fock. 2m. 

Education et hérédité; Etude sociologigque. 


Versuch 


Par M. Guyau. 


Paris: Alcan. § fr. 

Es war einmal. Marchen von R. Baumbach. Leipzig: 
Liebeskind. 2 m. 80 pf. 

Erasme: un libre-penseur du XVI. siécle. Par E. Amiel. 


Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Fonetica, morfologia e lessico della raccolta Wesempi in antico 


Veneziano. Spoglio linguistico. By L. Donati. Halle: 
Niemeyer. 1 m. 20 pf. 
Geschichte der englisch- mani Sprache. Von. Th. Siebs. 


Theil. Halle: Niemeyer. 10m. 
Histotre de la guerre ct7 ele en Amérique. 
Paris. Tome vil, Paris: Lévy. 
Histoire littéraire de la Suisse francatse. 


Paris: Fischbacher. 8 fr. 

Hue de Rotelande’s ‘ Ipomedon? Ein franzés. abenteuerroman 
d. 12 jahrh. Als anh. zu der ausg. der drei engl. versionen 
zum 1. male hrsg. v. E. Kélbing u. E. Koschwitz. Breslau : 
Koebner. 6m. 

Férusalem: Son histotre, sa description, ses établissements 
religieux. Par V. Guérin. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 50 

Kleinere Schriften. Von Th. Benfey. Ausgewahlt von A. 


Par M. le Comte de 
7 fr. Soc. 


Par Ph. Godet 


Bezzenberger. 1. Band. Berlin: Reuther. 22 m. 
Kyrene, e. altgriechische Gottin: Archaologische u. mytholog. 
Untersuchgn. Von F. Studniczka, Leipzig: Brockhaus. 


9 m. 
La stampa in 
Manuzio 
8 1. 
La psychologie 
2 fr. Soc. 
L’Origine tedesca e lorigine olandese dell? invenzione della 
stampa. By C. Castellani. Venice: Ongania. 41. 
Mirabeau's Gedanken tib. die Erneuerung da. franzdsischen 


Venezia dalla suo origine alla morte di Aldo 
Seniore. By C. Castellani. Venice : Ongania. 


é (effort. Par A. Bertrand. Paris: Alcan. 


Staatswesens. Von G. Gradnauer. Halle: Niemeyer. 
1 m. 60 pf. 
Rosa Valentin: Lespion. Par H. Cauvin. Paris: Lévy. 1 fr. 
Saffo: I. Studio critico biografico.; I. La gloria di Saffo. By 


A. Cipollini. Milano: Dumlard. 91. 

Scholia Fuvenaliana inedita, Von W. 
Fock. Im. 

Storia del palazzo vecchio in Firenze. 
Civelli. 301. 

Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte. 
Aufl. Jena: Costenoble. 14 m. 

Theodosti Alexandrini canones, Georgii Choerobosci scholta, 
Sophronit patriarchae Alexandrini excerpta, recensuit et 
apparatum criticum indicesgue aatectt A. Hilgard, Vol.1 
Theodosii canones et Choerobosci scholia in canones 
nominales continens. Leipzig: Teubner. 14m. 

Novelle von K. Frenzel. Berlin: Paetel. 5m. 


Hoehler. Leipzig : 


By A. Gotti. Firenze : 


Von G. Schrader. 2. 


Wahrheit. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


SAY BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS with- 
drawn from Library circulation and offered at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, contains many important Works in Travel, History, Biography, Theo: 
logy, Poetry; Ruskin’s and Arber’s Publications, Bound Volumes of Magazines; 
Books on Angling, Sport, and Ornithology, and over 1200 Recent Novels. Gratis 
and post free to any address. 
* * New Lisrary List of the most recent Books in Circulation. 
TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Free dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
NEW BOOKS AT 
3D. 


| Orr ree PRICE 
‘or Cash. 

MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 
A SHILLING ema 136 PRINCES STREET. 
SCHOOL BIBLES, 

PEW BIBLES, 
. “EACHERS’ BIBLES. 








Large Variety. Lowest Prices. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 99 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


M AGNETIC 
C URATIVE 
A PPLIANCES. 
waist BETS: 
—  erenamean eee. 
— — — Bae 
en |: iaamaaican 
— aoe Etc 
For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Ete. 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET awnp 12 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole Manufacturer. 


MAITLAND 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48 page Illustrated 


Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 

ADIES DRESSING-GOWNS. 
GILLIES BROTHERS are now offering A LARGE AND SPLENDID 
STOCK OF LADIES’ DRESSING-GOWNS. 

All the Newest Shapes, and made of the best French Twilled Flannels, prices 
. to 26s. 6d. ‘The Rich Gowns are all Beautifully Embroidered. 
INvatIpDs’ WarM Dressinc-Gowns, 
Ladies’ Underclothing, French Corsets, ar 
All Fresh from London, and Extremely Moderate. 


GILLIES BROTHERS, 32 AND 34 GEORGE STREET. 


DEPOSITS. 





75- 6d 
11s. 6d. 


id Skirts. 


FIVE PER CENT. 
UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 
LIMITED. 
‘ SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000 
The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 
BR. & BB. SCOP, C.A., 
Agents for Scotland. 


"THE 


CAPITAL, £950,05; 


64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 











ARMY AND NAVY LICENSES. 
NGLISH ABD SCOTTIsA 
wall ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICERS are now Assured at the following Rares of Extra Premiyy 
payable until final Retirement from Service : 
(1.) ARMY and NAVY—At tos. per Cent., covering WAR RISK and 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE WITHIN WIDELY-EXTENDED LIMITs. 
(2.) MERCANTILE MARINE (Ocean Vessels)—At 7s. 6d. per Cent., covering 
WuHoL_e Wor-p LICENSE. 
NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1890. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 


LAW LIFE 


120 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH. 
T® E NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 





CapiITAL AUTHORISED, £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED AND Paip-vup, ; ; 5 £500,000. 
Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 

ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun FAtconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH e+ Officio. 
DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 years fixed, . : ‘ ; ; ats 
»» 9 to 12 months, ” 4h ” 
», Oto’ - ° e ° ss 4 ” 
» 3tOS5 ” : ° . ° ” 
BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 
EDINBURGH OFFICE 3 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


per cent. 


” 3 








44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
BA NK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER, 1847. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, ‘ ; ‘ ; . £800.000 
RESERVE FUND, F : ; ? ; , . £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 
£1,700,000 
“rs until further notice 
for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 


LIMITED, 


DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribe 
\t 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agent 

13 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 


arses r= 


~ r r -CrmTrec 
| OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
LONDON. 
LionEL R. C. Boye, Esq. | AnpReEw J. Mac! 
Colonel JaAMEs T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowar, Esq. 
Rosert Davis Pees_es, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | James Mycne, Es 
General Manager—ARTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 OLD Broab STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 
The CorporaTION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and Acouisition of Assets of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 
The MakinG of Apvances on Approved Security. 
Ihe ContrractinG for and the IssuinG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Publi 
'.oans. 
lhe undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation i 
London, or from 


)ONALD, Esq. 


1.) WS. 


BR. & E. SCOTT, CA, 
Secretaries for Scotland. 


64 QUEEN STREET, EpinsurcGu. 


“COTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT 
5 COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 
CAPITAL PAID UP,. 
RESERVE FUND, 
The DIRECTORS are prepared to 
DEBENTURE for FIVE YEARS at 
PER CENT. 


receive a limited amount of MONE 
THREE and ‘THREE-QUARTERS 


The DEBENTURES are secured— 
(1) By the Assets of the Company, the value of which at 31st 
December last was over ; ; F . £2,000,000 


(2) By the Uncalled Capital . ‘ : . : 1, 340,00 
£3,300,000 


The borrowing power is limited to £1,340,000, which is 40 per cent. of 
security. 
CHARLES D. MENZIES, Secretary. 
; GEORGE STREET, 


URGH, October 1889. 


THE 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


*COTTISH 
. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
THs SOCIETY combines the Ady 


ntages of 

Mutual A Premiums. 
Assurance of £1200 or £1 may generally ecured from the 

e yearly payment which uld elsewhere assu with profits) £1 


trance with Moderate 


nce ing equi per cent 
whole PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a system at once 


uitable, no share being given to th by wh ly death there is a /os 
PRINCIPLE large additions have been made to the participants. 
a“ ' . -= 
The FUNDS exceed 63 MILLIONS. 

Their INCREASE in last Septen: 
Kingdom, due in large measure to systemati 
expenses over the same period being under 10 per cent. of premiums. 

Full information and Table 


the 


ium was greater than in any other Office 1 
- sa ‘ 
economy of management, the ratio ol 


on application. 


Oct. 1889. JAMES WATSON, Aanager. 
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—$—$____ 
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M'powet’s Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cah eS. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE, ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and t Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M'DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, t Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





TODD & CO, \ 7 RE ATHS, ‘CROSSES, rORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with L vatest <7 

, MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, an 
E DINB URGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. | ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 


nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


S!. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR | TOHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anp Straw DEALER, 





Sa Mies bag W sg TITLE OF L.L.A, 7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

’ all eoapeees appty to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE Hay, OATS, BEANS, 3RAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
6 Re Cc /LLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. | te: for Cattle. Doc Biscurrs, CANARY and HEMP SEED, Pota- 

» HANOVER STREET. EDINBURGH. TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 
Director—J. GIBSON FAIRWEATHER, B.Sc., C.E STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


SELECT DAY and pide TECHNICAL and COMMERCIAL | = _ 
CLASSES RESUMED on 1st Octob R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 


WHITWORTH EX! 2) £100 gained this year. 
Feegaan WideoEslaakes ais te een ok, Rae te Rbabiaie, HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
: } MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
fIELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 


Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 


MARINE B INOCU LARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ PickinG uP | Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
LIGHTS AT SEA.’ Sole Maker— 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
Definition, ros. 6d. to 66s. 136 H HIGH ‘ STREET (OPPOSITE CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 








as LENNIE, OPprician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 66 Ee $3 
SLOAN & § 0” THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 




















67 C ASTL E ST RE ET, EDINBURGH. yp <= = GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 
Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR Hire. aaa SS 3 LANCS. 
dss ; oE cen usabnee: Physician—DR. ANDERSON. 
H 3 R I A O ; ss a oe S -— 7 Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW Magnificently situated. 


ce meee wae r BE: a ee Luxuriously furnished. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. bey SS Ff Mae Turkish, Russian, and 
’ Bieewe other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
s Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Published every Saiurday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anp Co.; Glasgow Porteous ANp Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘THe RIAL TO.’ es readable, usef ful, and entert aining weekly paper. : 
w rs nd graphicall 1 the leading events of the week on the Money, . : . . 
Reviews senniey 20 SeOCanG 8 . em , ) Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 





Stock, and Produce > M: urkets. 
Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. | Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


ow a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and | 


furnishes the best ir side information regarding them. | 

‘THe Riatto's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day | K O L A P A S 4 E 

mut Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


‘THe Rrattro’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader 


Subscription ccomy posi by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W 


Mit an vatthet fi me 25 <ESHAM Ho USE, OLD Broap STREET, q DON. E.C. | BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 
| In Jars, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 6d. each, with full directions. 
ESTABLISHED 1312. J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, 1, AND 47 Sr. V INCENT ST., GLAsGow 





. Vaallabain eh AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


R O B E R T C O W I E, ‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 


39 Q USRENSFERRY STREET, Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


EDINBURGH. ees THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


DUFFEF & GALL, | g AND Ir FREDERICK STREET \ EDINBURGH 
BOOTMAKERS, AND 79 QUEEN STREET, J aides 


24 WEST MAITLAND ST., HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. ee 
From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, PRINCES STREET. FRED FLETT, 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 












Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock, | fo “an: : MANUFACTURING FURRIER 
CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIRS. | « a FUR DYER AND CLEANER, a 
% Se eee eae —— | ~@ a a 2A MAITLAND STREET 
ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good | 2"gag@ Ss = Thee indie Betaean 
—~ HORSES (Si ngle or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. - tS Lae a a = Princes Street), 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, EDINBURGH. 


———— 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limiteo), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists Sindrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 


UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY. 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 





COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 


Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable NOTICE 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 


‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 


Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 


the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 


WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT. Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. Od., and §s. 


~~ =< 





FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bottles . . . 7da.; 12 oz. bottles ; . 10d. 40 oz. bottles #.e., } Gallon : ; : , 28. 
20 ,, ,, 2.¢., Imperial Pint. : : ; ; ls. 3d. 80 ,, = #.¢., 4 Gallon : : ; ° 3s. Od, 


263,, ,, #¢,3Gallon . : ; ; . ; ls. 6d. | 160 ,, A z.¢., 1 Gallon ; ; 7s. 
(BOTTLES AND JARS FREE.) 

COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may be taken by 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant and it is esfectally relished by children. In Bottles, 1s., 1s. od., 3s 

COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 
{s., Is. 10d. 

EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 
bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, 1s. 2d., 2s, Id. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, Soda, 
Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
utmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, Is. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 

BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, §d. doz. 

BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—1s. per gross, 2s. 9d. for 3 gross 


IS 


SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, 1s, 3d., 


2s., 3S. 6d. : : ; 
Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 


RETAIL BRANCHES: 
EDINBURGH. | LEITH. 


16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 

2907 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 49 LEITH WALK. ) Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. f with No, 504. 

15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No, 717. 

1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores :—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—Teternone No. 504. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. Constant E, Printers to » Her Majesty, at he Edinburgh University Press, ond Published my jJoun DouGLas 
at the Scors OssERVER Orricz, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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IBLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9 to 19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past ‘year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 40 ft. by go ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft, and the Studies, also for two boys, are ro ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 


The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 

The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 











WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea 





—~, 


. Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
s3 GEHREORGE. STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 


J. Mc. POLLOCK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


24 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 








A SPECIALTY IS MADE OF 
DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE. 





FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 
SPECIAL wm bs GE. 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘SKERRY- 
voRE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLace, EDINBURGH. 


Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 




















To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 








WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














‘MADE FROM SELECTED SCOTCH WOOLS.’ 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S 


RAL FLEECE UNDERCLOTHING, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Recommended by the British Medical Fournal. 





Name and Mark Registered. None genuine unless bearing the Registered Trade Mark. 


Order direct. 


LADIES’ es 


VESTS, Hg Neck and Short Sleeves, .  . silo 6/3 38/6 
VESTS, a? Neck and dong ae, —- 6/3 8/3 
DRAWERS, . 9/3 
CAMISO 4/9 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, 4/3 11/9 12/9 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and any Sar 8/9 12/6 14/6 
LADIES’ HOSE, . 1/6 2/6 3/ 
Any of the above Qualities can be had i in Small, Slender, Women's, 
or Extra Size 


Orders Carriage Paid any part Britain or Ireland. 





Remittance must accompany Order. 


GENTLEMEN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
Sml._ Slr. ae $ S S. Men's. 
SOCKS, Ribbed or Plain, . ‘ , é 1/3 3/3 1/3, 2/, 2/6 
UNDERVESTS, . A . of Ug 8/6, 9/9 
PANTS to match, 

UNDERVESTS, double- breasted, fed bi 
OVERSHIRTS, 0 ‘ : 6/1r a 

Any of the above Qualities can be had in Small, Slender, Men's, or Extra Size. 


FLANNEL (30 Inches Wide), 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 2/, 2/3, 2/6, 3/ per Yard. 





CRANSTON & ELLIOT, HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and .. 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the Scors Onserver OrFicr, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 4 
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